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Short Sermons for the —e in August. 
BY THE REV. F HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 
ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SPIRITUAL DUMBNESS. 

“And they bring to him one deaf and dumb.”—Mark vii, 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—The greatness of the miracle reported in to-days Gospel. 
Spiritual dumbness a far greater evil than physical. Two especial classes 
of this evil, (a) concealment of mortal sins in confession; (b) silence in 
regard to evil done by others when our position makes tt imperative to 
speak, correct, etc. 


Exhortation.—To speak on all such occasions and thus prevent sin. 


In to-day’s Gospel we read how our Saviour restored speech to a 
dumb man. A far greater evil than physical dumbness is spiritual 
dumbness, and there are especially two classes of people who re- 
main dumb when duty demands that they should speak; I would 
that God’s grace would come to these souls and save them from 
serious sin. There are, firstly, those who from shame or fear con- 
ceal mortal sins in Confession. They are ashamed of their state or 
afraid that the confessor will form a ‘bad opinion of them, if they 
confess certain sins. When God called Adam and Eve to account 
neither would admit their sin. They tried to appear guiltless by 
accusing others. Adam accused Eve and Eve accused the serpent. 
So it is with some Christians. They conceal sins in Confession, 
and even the efforts on the part of the confessor, who suspects 
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their guilt, does not lead them to accuse themselves. This is a 
great crime, and instead of gaining the desired forgiveness they 
willingly forfeit it by their blind foolishness. Such action is an 
insult to Almighty God. You know that he who wilfully conceals 
a sin in Confession not only receives no absolution but even adds 
another grave sin to the former ones, and makes himself more 
deserving of punishment in the eyes of God. Let us take this to 
heart, my dear Christians! It is sacrilegious folly to remain wil- 
fully silent in Confession. You were not ashamed to commit those 
sins, then do not be ashamed to confess them, so that they may 
be forgiven! The confessor will never reveal what he hears in the 
confessional; he is human like you, and has great sympathy for 
those who have fallen through human weakness. If you wilfully 
conceal a sin, remember that at the day of judgment this sin, 
which you are now ashamed to confess secretly to the priest, will 
be publicly revealed to the world, and there will be no absolution 
given you. It will be the day not of mercy, but of justice. 

Others, again, whose duty it is to censure, neglect to do so. For 
instance, parents, superiors, and all in authority, are obliged to 
admonish, warn and correct those subject to them when needed. 
If they fail to do this then they are co-operators in the sins and 
vices which they might have prevented by timely warning. If 
nothing is done to extinguish fire while it is yet small, it will soon 
assume large proportions, get beyond control, and do great damage. 
So, too, if parents do not correct children while their evil habits are 
in the period of formation, they will go from bad to worse, until ° 
at last they get beyond control. If, therefore, you detect wrong 
habits in your children, use all your strength to correct them. If 
you fail to do this, you are responsible before God for the evil 
resulting, and one day, when it is too late, you will in horror ex- 
claim: Alas, why was I so neglectful? 

This is likewise true of all whose position in life gives them the 
care of and authority over others, as teachers, masters, etc. 

Let us turn, therefore, to God, and ask Him to touch our tongue 
with His grace, that the bond may be loosened, and that we may 
speak at the right time. Resolve to-day never to sin through 
silence. If one has concealed a sin in Confession, and thus made 
invalid Confessions, let him, as soon as possible, make amends 
by a sincere and contrite confession. If we have ever committed 
sin by remaining silent when our Christian duty demanded us to 
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speak, let us in future admonish and correct, when and where it 
is necessary; let us defend the honor of God, protect the good 
name of our neighbor and oppose slander. It is a great misfortune 
to be dumb and unable to speak, but it is a vastly more serious 
matter to be silent from indifference, when duty demands that we 
should speak. Amen. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE QUALITY OF LOVE. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Luke x, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—The lesson of love contained in to-day’s Gospel, (a) the 
duty incumbent upon all; (b) the quality of love demanded by divine 
precept, 4. e., love based on supernatural motives. Contrast between 
natural and supernatural love. Our Lord the great example of love for 
our neighbor. Reward of love. Self-examination. Resolutions. 


In to-day’s Gospel our Saviour commands us to love our neighbor : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” This is the greatest 
and the first commandment. And the second is like to this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. xxii, 37-39). We know 
that our Saviour again dwelt upon the importance of the love of 
our neighbor just before His Sacred Passion, when He said to the 
disciples: “A new commandment I give unto you: That you love 
one another, as I have loved you, that you also love one another. 
By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you have 
love for one another” (John xiii, 34, 35). Remembering these 
urgent words His Apostles, and their successors to this day, never 
ceased to admonish the faithful to love one another, and so in our 
own days the Church misses no opportunity to remind us of the com- 
mandment of Christian love. Let us therefore inquire how the love 
of our neighbor must be, in order that it may be pleasing and de- 
serving of merit before God. 

To love means to be attached to some one, to wish him well, and to 
express this sentiment by our actions. Such love may spring from 
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different motives. God commanded us to love our neighbors and 
promised to reward us for it; but the true Christian love which 
God commanded us to have must come from motives that are super- 
natural. To love a brother, a sister, relative or friend, is a natural 
love, and we are not entitled to any supernatural reward for it, 
Our love, furthermore, is not the true Christian love, if we love our 
neighbor and wish him well, just because he loves us, or is kind 
to us. This also is a natural love, and we may not expect for it 
any supernatural reward. With regard to such natural affections 
our Saviour says: “For if you love them that love you, what reward 
shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? And if you salute 
your brethren only, what do you more? Do not also the heathens 
this?” (Matt. v, 46, 47). To love our benefactors is of course 
praiseworthy, but love for them from no higher motive than be- 
cause they are our benefactors, is a selfish love, because it is induced 
by selfish motives. To be worthy of merit before God, our love 
must come from a better motive, a higher source. Our Saviour ex- 
plained this when He said: “When thou makest a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor 
thy neighbors who are rich; lest perhaps they also invite thee again, 
and a recompense be made to thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind; and thou shalt 
be blessed, because they have not wherewith to make thee recom- 
pense ; for recompense shall be made thee at the resurrection of the 
just” (Luke xiv, 12-14). This, my dear Christians, is true Christian 
love, pleasing to God, namely, the love that renounces all worldly 
reward and appreciation. 

With regard to this true Christian love St. Gregory says: “If 
any one love his neighbor because of God, he has the right love, but 
if he does not love because of God, he does not possess the true 
Christian love.” What does it mean to love our neighbor because 
of God? It means to love him because he also was redeemed by 
the Precious Blood of Christ ; because he is a member of the spirit- 
ual body of which Jesus Christ is the head; because he is a child 
of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit, and an heir to the heavenly 
kingdom. This is the true Christian love. This love does not care 
for riches or fame, but for God alone; for His sake the true Chris- 
tian loves all men, good and bad, friends and foes; all are his neigh- 
bors in God. So does Christ love us all, and He desires us to fol- 
low Him. When He walked this earth He was not seen to make 
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distinction between Jew or Gentile, good or sinful; forgiving the 
sinner, feeding the hungry, awakening the dead, He would have no 
reward, He even forbade the multitude to make known His deeds 
of charity and mercy, and He often left a place in order to avoid 
the praise of man. 

My dear Christians! Contemplating all this we must perhaps ac- 
knowledge that we have not always possessed the true Christian 
love, and have not therefore gathered merit for heaven; often we 
have been guided by our natural inclinations, or we have perhaps 
even looked for appreciation and praise. Let us in future love our 
neighbors, rich and poor, good and bad, friends and foes, because 
all are children of God, and our brothers in Jesus. Let us love alone 
for the sake of God, who has commanded us to love our neighbor, 
who has given us an example of His divine love, and who has said: 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you love 
one another.” Amen. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE NECESSITY OF CONFESSION. 


“Go show yourselves to the priests.”—Luke xvii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The message of to-day’s Gospel one of mercy and consola- 
tion. The necessity of confession seen from the Old Testament, from the 
New Testament, from the judicial power given to the Apostles and their 
successors. 

II, Qualities of a good confession, (a) tt must be integral; (b) the 
sinner must have proper sorrow; (c) must have firm purpose of amend- 
ment, Examples—Confession of (a) Saul, who had not proper sorrow; 
(b) of David, who had. 

Exhortation—To make a good confession. 


What a grand message of mercy and consolation! Go show 
yourselves to the priests, you who are afflicted with the leprosy of the 
soul, with mortal sin! Show yourselves, namely, show to the priest 
the true condition of your soul, by a sincere and sorrowful confes- 
sion of your sins. How necessary a sincere confession is for the 
remission of guilt we find demonstrated many times in the Sacred 
Scriptures. 
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In the Old Testament we find a demand for the confession of sin. 
When Cain slew his brother Abel, God said to him: “Where is thy 
brother Abel? What hast thou done?” (Gen. iv, 9, 10). Why did 
God ask, when in His omniscience He knew all that had happened? 
Because He wanted Cain to acknowledge his crime, so that he 
might obtain forgiveness. Again, we read that God said through 
Moses: “When a man or a woman shall have committed any of all 
the sins that men are wont to commit, and by negligence shall have 
transgressed the commandment of the Lord, and offended, they shall 
confess their sin” (Numbers v, 6, 7). In the New Testament we 
learn that all who were baptized by John were required to confess 
their sins. This again was a type of the Sacrament of Penance, in 
which the sinner may obtain forgiveness and remission of sin by a 
sincere confession. Christ instituted this great Sacrament when 
He said to His Apostles: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained” (John xx, 23). It is therefore the duty 
of the sinner to give a complete account of the sins he has com- 
mitted, because the Apostles and their successors, to whom was given 
the power to remit or retain sins, could not judge whether to remit or 
retain if they did not fully know the condition of the sinner’s soul, 
i. e., if not made acquainted with the sins committed. It is there- 
fore well understood that it is necessary to make an honest and com- 
plete confession in order to receive forgiveness of sin. And that 
this was always so, we find in the words of St. John: “If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just, to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all iniquity” (1 John i, 9). St. Luke also tells us 
of the early Christians who came to receive forgiveness of sin by 
confession : “And many of them that believed, came confessing and 
declaring their deeds” (Acts xix, 18). 

We believe, then, my dear Christians, that to obtain forgiveness of 
sins it is necessary to confess them, but they must be confessed with 
sorrow ; the sinner must detest his sins because he has angered and 
offended Almighty God, because He has deserved God’s punish- 
ment, and he must moreover resolve to avoid sin thereafter. Only 
after confessing them in this way are sins forgiven. God did not 
only say through the prophet Ezechiel: “Do penance for all your 
sins,” but also “Cast away from you all your transgressions, by 
which you have transgressed, and make yourselves a new heart 
and a new spirit” (Ezech. xviii, 31). This hatred for sin, and the 
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firm purpose of amendment are essentially necessary to obtain for- 
giveness. We have an example of this in King Saul. When the 
prophet Samuel reproached him for his sins Saul said: “I have 
sinned because I have transgressed the commandment of the Lord, 
and thy words, fearing the people, and obeying their voice. But 
now bear, I beseech thee, my sin, and return with me that I may 
adore the Lord” (I Kings xv, 24, 25), nevertheless, Saul did not 
obtain forgiveness because he did not repent his sins out of love for 
God, but rather for fear of losing his wealth and position ; nor had he 
a firm purpose of amendment 

It is to be feared that some of you say, with Saul: “I have 
sinned,” but the heartfelt contrition, the detestation for sin, and the 
firm purpose of amendment is lacking. God, however, only for- 
gives those who confess their sins with a contrite heart and a firm 
purpose of amendment, and those who confess without sorrow and 
without the firm resolution to amend receive the Sacrament invalidly. 

My dear Christians! When going to confession examine your 
conscience, make a contrite and upright acknowledgment and re- 
solve to amend your life. Then you are sure of receiving all the 
plentiful graces bestowed by this great Sacrament. Exclaim with 
King David: “Create a clean heart in me, O God: and renew a 
right spirit within my bowels” (Psalm 1, 12). Amen. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
GOD AND MAMMON. 


“No man can serve two masters.”—Matt. vi, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Ark and the idol, the moral implied. What Our Lord said 
about serving two masters. The instance of Zaccheus and the lesson in- 
volved. The evil of avarice, its sinfulness. The evil habits of the covetous, 
The injustice done to our ‘neighbors by sinful methods of business. The 
danger to the immortal soul of the covetous person. Riches in themselves 
are good, but they may become a source of evil; their abuse leads many 
souls to hell. 

Exhortation.—Lay up the treasures of heaven, not the treasures of 
this world, which soon pass away. 


When the Philistines had captured the Ark of God they carried it 
into Azotus and put it into the temple by the side of their idol 
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Dagon. When they returned in the morning they found the idol 
lying upon its face on the ground before the Ark of the Lord (1 
Kings v, 4). What is the moral of this incident? That God and 
the evil spirit can not dwell together, and that we can not serve 
both God and the evil spirit. Our Saviour again impresses this 
upon us in the words of to-day’s Gospel: “No man can serve two 
masters,” God and mammon. 

We are told that when Christ entered the house of Zaccheus the 
evil spirit of coveteousness departed and Zaccheus was converted. 
Before that day he had constantly schemed to acquire wealth, and 
he had been hard and merciless to the poor, but now he became 
merciful, even generous toward them, and he thought only of God 
and the salvation of his soul: “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have wronged any man of anything, 
I restore him four-fold” (Luke xix, 8). In Zaccheus, before his 
conversion, you see, my dear Christians, what an influence avarice 
and greed may have upon man. They prevent him from loving 
God and his neighbor, and hence from caring for the salvation of 
his soul. If you therefore care for and strive only for wealth, your 
hearts will not be with God, but with the things of earth, and your 
salvation will be in danger. 

Avaricious people have no purpose other than the gain of money 
and do not hesitate to resort to injustice, and even fraud, to attain 
that purpose. Therefore the Apostle says: “The desire of money 
is the root of all evils; for they that will become rich, fall into 
temptation, and into the snares of the devil, and into many un- 
profitable and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction 
and perdition” (1 Tim. vi, 9, 10). Covetous persons ofttimes cheat 
and deceive their neighbors in many and various ways, e. g., by 
using false weights and measures, by adulterating merchandise, sub- 
stituting inferior qualities, etc. Their one thought is to increase 
their possessions, everything must yield to this. Especially in our 
times is it a very frequent occurrence to hear how people are 
swindled out of their money, or other possessions, by a multitude of 
schemes. It is very sinful to obtain goods of any kind by false 
pretences, and the wealth thus acquired is sinful wealth. Remem- 
ber, my dear Christians, that our Saviour says: “You can not serve 
God and mammon.” If the only desire of a greedy person is to in- 
crease his riches, if he is not particular about the principles of hon- 
esty and justice, how can he at the same time serve God? But 
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some will say: “There are many honorable rich people who are God- 
fearing ; they attend Church, and receive the Sacraments, and lead 
a good life.” It is true there are many such people, people who 
came into possession of their wealth in honorable ways, and use it 
in a proper way. But, alas, there are among the wealthy some 
who pretend to lead a Christian life, who do deeds of charity for 
reputation and fame. Such people do not serve God, they serve 
mammon, they seek their gratification in things that can not bring 
them eternal life. 

It is well to remember then that you can not serve God and the 
mammon. If you serve the mammon of money you can not hope 
to enter into the kingdom of God, for the Apostle says: “For know 
you this and understand, that no covetous person hath inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God” (Ephes. v, 5). And Christ 
declares emphatically: “It is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God” (Mark x, 25). 

Let us, my dear Christians, beware of attaching ourselves to the 
vain and passing things of this world, they tend to cast our souls 
into eternal destruction. “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on 
earth: where the rust and moth consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: 
where neither rust nor moth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal” (Matt. vi, 19, 20). Virtue and good deeds 
are the treasures which merit heaven. Endeavor to become rich in 
these things; lay up an abundance of such treasures, for they alone 
will help us in the life that is to come. Amen. 
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FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN EXEMPT FROM SIN AND 
CORRUPTION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 
“Thou wilst not give thy holy one to see corruption.”—Ps. xv, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—Death and corruption the consequences of sin. The body of the 
Lord not given to corruption since He never sinned. The wonderful things 
Christ did for His mother, Not the least of these were her Immaculate 
Conception and her freedom from all actual sin. Hence her freedom 
from corruption of sin involves her freedom from corruption of the 
grave, 1. €., her Assumption, Christ's mother, so closely associated with 
Him in life, was fittingly to be associated with Him right after death. 
Above men all her life, 1t would not be becoming if she were to fall to 
the level of men at death. Not having to pay the temporal penalty of 
sin, there was no reason for delay in admitting her pure body into 
heaven. The title of Blessed Virgin Mary is Ark of the Covenant. The 
application of Ps. cxxx, 8. Being clean of heart she was to see God 
immediately. Joy and congratulation of the Church upon this her feast. 


I. The last consequences, out of the many which in this world 
follow Adam’s sin, are death and corruption. The final words of 
the curse pronounced by God on the human race are these: “Thou 
shalt return to the earth out of which thou wast taken; for dust 
thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” (Gen. iii, 19). It is a 
fitting consequence of sin, the accomplishment in the body of that 
which sin accomplishes in the soul. Sin is the expulsion of God 
from the soul, the destruction of its supernatural life, it is spiritual 
death ; so the body loses its principle of life and motion. Sin is the 
total disorganization of moral existence, it impairs all the faculties, 
the intelligence, the will, the imagination; it destroys all that is 
beautiful and God-like in the most beautiful and God-like of earthly 
creatures ; it makes the soul a hideous and loathsome spectacle in 
the sight of God, and in the sight of all beings that are not en- 
veloped in the flesh and blinded by it. In like manner our bodies, 
the perfection of earthly grace and life and beauty, the objects of 
our love and conceit and tender care, fed luxuriously, clothed ex- 
travagantly, these bodies become frightful and disgusting as soon 
as they begin, after death, to be resolved into their original dust. 
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This corruption is inflicted on the body in requital of the corruption 
which sin has inflicted on the soul and of the dishonor which it has 
shown to God. 

Our Blessed Redeemer took on Himself all the infirmities of our 
human nature and all the penalties of our sins. Being absolutely 
without sin Himself, He became one of our sinful race, so that He 
might be jointly responsible with us for the sins of us all. “He 
became sin for us,” in the forcible expression of the Apostle; He 
clothed Himself with our sins as if they were His own; He cen- 
tered on Himself all the consequences of every sin of all mankind, 
the bitterness, the weariness, the disappointment, the fear, the anx- 
iety, the horror, the shame which we ought to have borne. Yet He 
did not see the corruption of sin, in that He was incapable of incur- 
ring its guilt by act of His own or by inheritance from Adam. In 
His body, therefore, He did not see corruption. Death He saw and 
endured, but He would not remain its prisoner, He would not allow 
it the triumph of bringing His Sacred Body to corruption and dust. 
He rose the third day, and forty days later He ascended in his glori- 
fied body to the right hand of His Father. By the psalmist He ex- 
claims: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor wilt thou give thy 
holy one to see corruption” (Psal. xv, 10). 

II. “Thy friends, O God, are made exceedingly honorable” (Psal. 
cxxxvill, 17). The glory of the Lord is so great that it glorifies 


those who serve Him. His honor and His generosity alike can not ~ 


permit that those who are near to Him should be just like other 
men, but they ensure to such persons special privileges. So, after 
Moses had conversed for forty days with God, the divine glory re- 
mained reflected on his face, so that the children of Israel could not 
look upon its brightness. He whose Name is called wonderful did, 
of necessity, wonderful things to His Blessed Mother. He exalted 
her above all other creatures, not only out of filial reverence and 
love for her, but also for His own honor. He predestined her from 
all eternity for her glorious office, and prepared her beforehand that 
she might be worthy of her ineffable union with the only begotten 
Son of God. . She should be no ordinary woman who was called 
to the highest office conferred on any of God’s creatures. She, 
who was to be the mother of the all-holy God, would not have done 
due honor to Him, had she ever been the slave of His unclean and 
accursed enemy. He would not take life from an ordinary sinful 
creature. The body which was to be united with the Divinity, 
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the blood which was to be shed as a most pure sacrifice to expiate 
the sins of the world, was not to be taken from a source cor- 
rupted by sin. The mother who gave to Jesus Christ the humanity 
in which He was to redeem the world certainly deserved to 
reap more of the benefits of Redemption than the rest of men. 
If Jeremias, who prophecied of the Messias, if St. John the Baptist, 
who was His precursor, were purified from Adam’s taint before their 
birth, it was fitting that the Virgin mother should be still more 
highly distinguished ; that she should be redeemed from sin before 
it had fallen upon her soul, and that from the earliest instant of 
her existence she should be Immaculate. In order that the Holy 
One of God should not see corruption it was fitting that His 
holy one, His beloved Mother, should be preserved from seeing 
the corruption of original sin, and that her soul should not be 
left to incur that predisposition toward hell. The Divine Maternity 
involves necessarily the Immaculate Conception. 

III. “Abyss unto abyss” (Psal. xli, 8). Grace leads to further 
grace. One privilege necessitates another. As her divine mother- 
hood made it necessary that the Blessed Mary should not see the 
corruption of sin, so her spiritual incorruptibility led on to the 
further privilege of exemption from the corruption of the grave. 
The Immaculate Conception involves the Assumption of her sinless 
body into the glory of heaven. 

“The Lord keepeth thee from all evil; may the Lord keep 
thy soul; may the Lord keep thy coming in and thy going 
out” (Psal. cxx, 7, 8). This passage is applied to these 
two mysteries, the Immaculate Conception and the Assump- 
tion, the entrance of our Blessed Lady into life and her going 
out from it. God has watched over each term of her earthly 
course, and as He preserved her at its beginning from the corrup- 
tion of the soul, so at its end He completed His work in a cor- 
responding way by preserving her from the corruption of the body. 
As there is an analogy between moral corruption and physical putre- 
faction, and as this last is an apt image and a fit punishment for 
the corruption of sin, so it is fitting that immunity from sin should 
be followed by immunity from bodily decay ; and as it is the sinful- 
ness of the soul which has corrupted the body, so it is to be expected 
that the soul, when it is absolutely sinless and conformed to the 
likeness of the incorruptible God-head, should communicate some- 
thing of its divine life to the body. Sinlessness could not exempt 
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Our Lady from suffering ; for, under our present Dispensation, suf- 
fering is a glory not less than a punishment; and love, as well as 
repentance, makes the friends of the Crucified One desire to suffer 
with Him. Our Lady’s sinlessness could not fitly exempt her from 
death, seeing that her Son did not escape from it, and also because 
death is the means by which the material body is changed into the 
spiritual and glorified body. But exemption from corruption is a 
suitable privilege. Corruption is a degradation, additional to the 
penalty of death; Our Lord did not endure it, and so His mother 
might be fitly admitted to participate in that which He enjoys as of 
right. 

IV. In every stage of Our Lord’s life His Blessed Mother was 
associated with Him. When He was promised by God at the mo- 
ment when the original curse on mankind was pronounced, His 
mother’s destiny to crush the serpent’s head was also foretold. In 
the Incarnation, in the flight to Egypt, in the domestic life of Naz- 
areth, during the three years ministry, by the side of the Cross, in 
the days that followed the Resurrection, wherever in fact Jesus was, 
there also was Mary present. In sorrow and joy, in their mutual 
love, in zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of men, Jesus and 
Mary were united in heart. Is it credible, is it possible that the 
Mother of Jesus should, in her mortal body, be disassociated from 
Him during all these weary centuries, and that death should have 
caused a separation in any sense between them instead of a more 
complete union? (Can we suppose that the holy body which gave 
human life to God the Son would be refused the gift of the same 
life by Him and allowed to turn into unhonored dust? Like St. 
Augustine, we can not think without a shudder of horror, that the 
body of the Virgin-Mother of the Most High Son of God should 
have become the food of worms, and gone through the hideous 
processes of putrefaction. It is not possible that her divine Son, 
who has all power in His hands, and who filled her with the abund- 
ance of all grace, should ‘have withheld a privilege and reward 
which He could bestow on her, and which is in harmony with all 
the other wonderful things which He has done for her. 

It would indeed be strange and exceptional if the Blessed Virgin 
were not in her death, as in all other circumstances of life, an ex- 
ception to the rest of mankind. It would be strange if, after being 
exalted above all others by her sinlessness, by her love, by her union 
with God, she should at death fall back into the ranks of ordinary 
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beings and enjoy no privilege beyond them. It would be strange 
if the course of God’s wonderful dealings with her ceased with her 
earthly life, and if she, who was conceived immaculate, who never 
sinned however slightly, who was the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, 
Mother of the Son of God, and Virgin while a mother, had not re- 
ceived the crowning grace which we celebrate on this feast of the 
Assumption. 

V. It is natural and fitting that we who have wallowed in the 
mire of sin should be punished by the bodily penalty of decay ; that 
we who have raised ourselves proudly against the Almighty should 
be humbled to the dust; that we, who for the first days of our ex- 
istence were the servants of Satan, should be imprisoned in the 
grave and made to wait till the end of the world to our complete 
bodily admission into heaven. But the Blessed Virgin com- 
mitted no sin, and so incurred no personal liability; there was 
no delay before she commenced to serve God, so she was not 
delayed from entering at death upon her full reward. Her Son 
and Redeemer purchased for her an earlier deliverance from orig- 
inal sin, a deliverance by prevention instead of by cure, and thereby 
an earlier admission into glory. Therefore it has been said to Our 
Lady as Queen Esther: “Fear not, Thou shalt not die; for this 
law is not made for thee but for all others” (Esth. xv, 12, 13): Be- 
cause it is natural that we should all be subject to that law of cor- 
ruption, therefore it is natural and fitting that Our Blessed Lady 
should be exempt from it. 

Accordingly, when the Holy Mother of God died, and was laid in 
the tomb, her sacred body was not suffered by God to remain there. 
The chants of the angels were heard night after night; and when, 
three days later, the tomb was reopened, that the Apostle St. 
Thomas might look once more on the face of her who had borne 
the Saviour, her body was no longer there. The Son of Mary 
would not suffer His holy one, His beloved Mother, to see cor- 
ruption, He had given her the heavenly life who had given Him 
the human life, and He had placed her on His right hand in glory: 
“The king arose to meet her, and bowed to her and sat down upon 
his throne: and a throne was set for the king’s mother, and she sat 
on his right hand” (3 Kings ii, 19). 

VI. One of the titles given to the Blessed Virgin in the Litany 
is Foederis Arca, Ark of the Covenant. The Ark is in several re- 
spects a type of prophecy of Our Lady, and it figures to us, amongst 
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other things, her incorruption and her Assumption. “Behold the 
tabernacle of God with men” (Apoc. xxi, 3). The Blessed Virgin 
was the abode of God made man, the living temple of the Divinity. 
All the holiness of God’s house, all the glory which surrounded the 
tabernacle was hers. We can apply to her either literally or figura- 
tively all that is written in the Scriptures about the house of God 
and the place where His glory dwelleth. The holiest object con- 
tained in the tabernacle, and afterward in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
was the Ark of the Covenant, designed by the Almighty Himself, 
and made by Moses according to the description given on the 
mountain. The Ark was made of incorruptible wood, overlaid with 
gold without and within, overshadowed by the golden figures of 
two Cherubim with outstretched wings; a figure of her who was 
incorruptible in soul and body, adorned with the richest treasures 
of grace, overshadowed by the power of the Most High. The 
throne formed by the covering of the Ark was the mercy-seat, the 
resting place of God, from which He manifested Himself and spoke 
when Moses consulted Him. It was upon this that the pillar of 
cloud, the visible sign of God’s presence, rested during the wander- 
ings of Israel through the desert. The things contained in the Ark 
were all symbols of Him who formed a home with the Holy Virgin. 
There were first the tables of the law, the Word of God inscribed 
on stone, the figure of the Son the Eternal Word. There also was 
the rod of Aaron, the instrument of the miracles wrought before 
Pharao, and of the deliverance of Israel from captivity and the 
waters of the Red Sea. The brazen serpent also, which was raised 
up in the desert amidst the dying people, and which cured from the 
bites of the fiery serpents all who looked upon it. And lastly, the 
Ark contained some particles of Manna, the emblem of the true 
bread which has been given to us from heaven, the body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Most Holy Sacrament. Completing the 
resemblance to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Ark was placed in the 
innermost recess of the Temple, behind the impenetrable veil, in the 
Holy of Holies, removed from the gaze of all the people. No 
human creature entered there but the High Priest, once in the year, 
when, in the figure of Our Crucified Lord, he went in bearing on 
his hands the blood of the Sacrifice offered in the outer court. In 
one of the hymns of the dedication of the Temple it is written, 
“Arise, O Lord, and go into thy resting place; thou and the ark 
which thou hast sanctified” (Psal. cxxx, 8). So the Ark of the 
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New Covenant, the Mother of the Lord Jesus Christ, is bidden by 
God to rise from death and corruption, and to enter with Him into 
His eternal rest, into the Holy of Holies, into which no other hu- 
man creatures have entered yet in their glorified bodies. 

VII. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matt. v, 8). Sin is the sole obstacle to the vision of God. We 
are defiled, and weakened and blinded by the stain of sin which we 
have inherited from our first parents, by the numerous sins and 
lesser infidelities which even the just fall into every day, by the 
cares of the body, and the distractions of this world. We can no 
longer speak with God face to face as Adam did in Eden before 
the fall; and even to Moses it was said, when he asked to see the 
face of God: “Thou canst not see my face; for man shall not see 
me and live” (Exod. xxxiii, 20). And God placed him in a cleft 
of the rock and covered him with His right hand so that he might 
see the skirts of His glory as He was passing by. In proportion as 
we are clean of heart from sin we are granted to see God a little 
more clearly through the obscurity of His mysteries. Only one 
has ever been thoroughly clean of heart; in her case there is no ob- 
stacle to the Beatific Vision, and accordingly she is not, like us, 
kept from that vision till the end of the world. The Blessed Mother 
of God is admitted to see the glory which no other human eye has 
ever gazed upon. Because she was sinless, she was called without 
delay to take full possession of the throne which was prepared for 
her from the foundation of the world; and she there, perfect in 
body and soul, looks face to face on the infinite splendor of God’s 
face. 
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I]. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.” 
XLI. PREDESTINATION AND REPROBATION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Man knowetn not whether he be worthy of love or hatred.”—Eccle. ix, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. While we concern ourselves with things of earth, God holds 
the secret of our eternal destiny. This knowledge is part of God’s. 
providence. 

II, The ways of God’s providence are not and can not be within the 
veach of the human mind. Yet God cares for all and desires all to be 
proved. Scripture proves that reprobation is man’s own doing. 

III. The conciliation of God’s knowledge with man’s freedom. 

IV. Sinfulness of criticising God’s inscrutable providence. History 
replete with proof of God’s love of and mercy for the sinner. God not 
bound to prevent sin. 

V. Uncertainty of predestination wholesome for the just man and 
likewise for the sinner. Fear and confidence begotten of the doctrine. 


I. God holds in His hands a most terrible secret—the secret of 
our eternal destiny. We who are so busily occupied here with our 
buying and selling, our amusements and our petty troubles, have 
either of two destinations awaiting us, heaven or hell; eternal peace 
and overwhelming delight in the presence of God, or eternal darkness 
and misery in the company of malicious and cruel beings. A few 
years more and every one of us will have passed away. Each year 
will carry off some of us; fifty years hence few of us will be re- 
maining ; a hundred years and not one will be alive. Our places 
will be filled by others; they will be in the enjoyment of our labors; 
we shall have no concern in this world which we now value so 
much. The busy hum and the merry laughter of life will go on as 
briskly as ever without us; our names will be forgotten; we shall 
be as if we had never been. Yet we shall be existent and conscious 
as we are at this moment. We shall have entered into a state of 
life which will continue unchanged forever and ever. There are 
only two kinds of life hereafter; it must be one or the other; that 
is absolutely certain. But which will it be? That is absolutely un- 
certain. That is the great secret which we shall never know in 
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this life. Some of us are clearly hastening in the one direction 
and some in the other; but even this affords no more than a slight 
presumption as to our future. All may be changed before the mo- 
ment of death; the first may yet become the last and the last first. 

The brethren of Apostles may turn traitors and be rejected while 
thieves may repent and enter with Our Lord into Paradise. When 
we consider the promise of so many lives, the faith that is in them, 
and their persevering regularity in God’s service, when we reflect 
on God’s patience with the most obstinate sinners and His abound- 
ing mercy, we have good reason for expecting that many of us will be 
saved. Yet out of so many it is to be feared that some will fail, and 
that in one or five or fifty years they will be commencing their eter- 
nity of woe. God at this moment sees what the future lot of each one 
of us will be. Past and future are always as the present to Him, and 
He sees us at this moment in our final abiding place, in glory or in 
torment. Some of us are at this moment elect, some of us are repro- 
bate ; and it may be that the present servant of God is reprobate, and 
the present sinner predestined to heaven. What surprise there would 
be, what terror, what despair, if the picture of our future destiny, 
just as it is in the mind of God, could be suddenly uncovered to our 
sight ! 

This foreknowledge of God, and the preparation of some souls 
for eternal glory, and the assent to the further loss of others, is part 
of God’s Providence. It results from His knowledge of all future 
things, from His goodness and His justice. This Predestination . 
and Reprobation do not mean that God has called some beings into 
existence for the special purpose of separating them from the rest 
and condemning them to hell. The enemies of Christianity have 
been pleased to assert that this is a Christian doctrine. But it is 
Christian only in this sense, that it was taught during a couple of 
centuries by the members of a small and now almost extinct heresy, 
the Calvinists, who called themselves Christians, but who were cut 
off from the Christian Church on account of this with other errors. 
It is distinctly a Protestant doctrine, and is justly condemned by 
the Catholic Church as false and blasphemous. Calvin’s teaching is 
that God has destined by an irresistible fiat some men for heaven 
and others for hell. It is unnecessary to point out how wicked this 
testimony is in attributing such injustice to God the All-Holy; nor 
how immoral its tendency, since it would induce men to abandon 
all effort and lead the easiest lives, 1. ¢., lives of vice; seeing that their 
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actions made no difference to their friendship with God or to their 
future lot. 

II. All the ways of God’s Providence must be inscrutable to us. 
Little children can not judge of the action of their parents toward 
them. They have not their experience of the world, they have not 
foresight, they do not know the father’s plans for their future 
benefit, or see the relation between present arrangements and the 
long distant result that is hoped for. Kindness often seems unkind, 
and restraint or punishment to be wanton cruelty. We, too, can not 
conceive God’s aims in the government of the world, nor how He 
means to compass them, nor do we know the secrets of the future. 
Especially are His mysteries of Predestination and Reprobation ob- 
scure; why sin is permitted, how good will come out of it, why evil 
designs succeed, why some are chosen and some rejected, and how 
these results are brought about by a combination of man’s free ac- 
tions and God’s power and goodness. 

But we are certain of some guiding truths. God has created 
all men for eternal life. He loves all, He gives superabundant 
means to all. “Christ died for all” (2 Cor. v, 15). If some have 
received but little grace it is in proportion with what is expected 
of them, and is more than sufficient for their needs and duties. All 
are destined to grace, as to life, without respect to any merits or 
demerits. Whatever use men will make of them, all receive suffi- 
cient opportunities. “God our Saviour, . . . will have all men to 
be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. i, 15). 
We know also that there are two elements in Predestination, God 
and man. On God all depends; for man can not merit the 
supernatural; temporal rewards are all that he can earn by him- 
self. So even when man has done his utmost, the call to eternal 
life is still a free gift of God, a quite gratuitous predesti- 
nation. “By grace you are saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, for it is the gift of God” (Eph. ii, 8), “Not by the 
works of justice which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us” (Tit. ii, 5). Yet it is perfectly true at the same time 
that our election to life depends on our own will and our exertions. 
“God has left man in the hand of his own counsel” (Eccle. xv, 14). 
Man’s work is as nothing before God, but man’s work is essential 
for His salvation. However great and powerful graces may be, if 
man refuses to co-operate, they are made null and void. Heaven 
is a reward as well as a free gift; it must be struggled for and 
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gained by warfare. “He that striveth for the mastery is not 
crowned unless he strive lawfully” (2 Tim. ii, 5). 

It is not for us to measure these two forces that combine to cause 
predestination, the supreme power of God and the complete free- 
dom of man’s will, we do not know how far man’s correspondence 
depends on God’s grace, nor how far God’s election depends on 
man’s work. But this is clear to God’s vision from all eternity; 
“the Lord knoweth who are his” (2 Tim. ii, 19); and this is the 
basis of His predestination. In the depths of eternity God knew of 
each man, his strength and his weakness, his excuses and his guilt, 
his sin and his repentance. He could sum up each man’s life, and 
see his final decision as to serving or resisting God. Knowing thus 
His own, God elects them to eternal happiness. God does not pre- 
destine all men to glory as He destines them for life and grace; 
He can not do so, for they control their destiny. Although predes- 
tination is entirely from God, it is yet dependent on man’s own will. 

Reprobation, on the other hand, is not originally from God but 
from ourselves. He is the source of good only and not of evil; 
least of all is He the author of the supreme evil. “God made not 
death, neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living” 
(Wisd. i, 13). And even of His enemies He has written: “As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I desire not the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 11). 
It is not God who separates the sinner, but the sinner’s own action 
that separates him from God. God accepts man’s perverse decision. 
at the last, and leaves him to himself and his sin. It is with every 
condemned soul as with the chosen people: “Destruction is thine 
own, O Israel; thy help is only in me” (Osee. xii, 9). The decrée 
of reprobation is only God’s foresight of this rejection; still God 
does not therefore cast off the sinner at once, but while he lives con- 
tinues to bestow on him the most abundant marks of His goodness, 
patience, and desire for his salvation. 

III. Another mystery in this matter hard to understand is, how. 
God has certain knowledge as to our actions and destiny and yet 
we retain our full freedom of choosing as we wish. As in many 
other cases, both facts are true, although we may be incapable of 
reconciling one with the other. God’s knowledge is not like a de- 
cree of fate fixing a man’s destiny; it has no influx upon that man’s 
acts as the cause of them. God knows that such a man will be 
saved or lost, but this does not compel him to be saved or lost, nor 
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does it make his efforts ineffectual for either end. Our fate does 
not depend in any way on God’s knowledge of it; but God’s knowl- 
edge of it before our creation is dependent on the choice we shall 
subsequently make. The man’s own decision compels God’s knowl- 
edge to take such a particular form. Practically, and as far as men 
are concerned, it is as if God did not know the future, for we are 
perfectly free, our future depends on ourselves, and remains unde- 
termined till our death. 

Some, no doubt, will be still inclined to say, God sees me as 
saved or as lost; if as saved, there is no need to take overmuch 
trouble about what is already secured; if as lost, I can not prevent 
it, and all my trouble will be wasted. A farmer might just as well 
use the same argument about the tilling of his fields. The harvest 
is uncertain. God knows whether I shall get one this year or not. 
If He has decreed that I am to have a good crop, what need have 
I to till and sow my fields; if He has decreed the contrary, all my 
trouble will be wasted, so I may as well save it. What would be 
the consequences of such argument? It is probable that God would 
have foreseen a successful harvest as the result of proper labor; 
but the man’s neglect forces God in any case to foresee that he will 
get no crop because he has not worked for it. Whatever the diffi- 
culties of understanding the theory of predestination, we have, as to 
practice, absolute certainty that God will listen to fervent and per- 
severing prayer, and will infallibly grant us all the means necessary 
for our salvation. Grace and effort are required. God’s grace will 
never be wanting, and it remains therefore that salvation depends 
on our sincerely willing it. 

St. Ambrose replies to a similar difficulty, that even if a man 
knew that he was reprobate from God, “the Lord will know how to 
recall the sentence, if thou knowest how to amend thy ways of sin.” 
In confirmation of this we have the example of Jonas and Nineveh. 
The decree of God had gone forth against the great city; yet 
forty days and it was to be destroyed. But all the people did pen- 
ance for their sins, and besought the face of the Lord, and their 
punishment, though foretold by God, was averted. The prophet 
Ezechiel had already said the same thing: “Yea, if I shall say to 
the just man that he shall surely live, and he, trusting in his justice, 
commit iniquity: all his justices shall be forgotten, and in his in- 
iquity which he hath committed, in the same shall he die. And 
if I shall say to the wicked man, Thgu shalt surely die, and he do 
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penance for his sin and do judgment and justice, and if that 
wicked man restore the pledge, and render what he hath robbed, and 
walk in the commandments and life, and do no unjust thing, he 
shall surely live and shall not die. None of his sins which he hath 
committed shall be imputed to him; he hath done judgment and 
justice, and he shall surely live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 13-16). 

Such are the dispositions of God toward the most obstinate sin- 
ner ; the way of repentance is always open, the arms of God’s mercy 
are always extended toward him. His knowledge of the future 
reprobation of sinners is not of the nature of a decree. His knowl- 
edge before the event no more restrains a man’s liberty of action 
than our knowledge of the same after the event affects it. 

In considering a subject of this kind our ideas can not range up 
to the divine facts, nor human language express them. The modes 
of God’s existence differ essentially from ours, and are not simply 
our modes of existence on a magnified scale. We, for instance, can 
conceive of no being but what is limited like ourselves to time and 
space extended beyond conceivable limits, but they are the negation 
of time and space. When we attempt to speak of God’s mysterious 
Being with precision, using words and ideas that have no cor- 
respondence with His state of being, we fall necessarily into forms 
of speech that are self-contradictory and unintelligible. 

The same in speaking of God’s foreknowledge. He is not like a 
man who knows for certain beforehand what is to take place in 
the future. In our case that would simply imply that the future 
event was fixed and unchangeable. But with God there is no ‘“‘be- | 
forehand,” no future. He is in eternity, where there is no succes- 
sion of past and to come. All is present—actually present before 
Him from all eternity to all eternity. Our existence, our lives, 
our future destiny, and God’s knowledge of them, are always simul- 
taneously present to Him. It would be a more accurate repre- 
sentation to ourselves of God’s foreknowledge, to compare it to a 
man’s knowledge of an event happening before his eyes, rather than 
to his knowledge of the same event one day or one million centuries 
beforehand. 

IV. We shall fall into error, and into blasphemous error, if we 
attempt to criticize the ways of Divine Providence, as if we had 
full knowledge of all the conditions. If evil suggestions should 
arise questioning the mercy of God in allowing sinners to be born 
into life, who will be damned, and if we should be unable to 
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refute them by a direct, and, as it were, mathematical answer, 
we have still other sources of knowledge which answer the diffi- 
culties indirectly, by proving the existence and the action of that 
mercy which is called in question. 

Every page of sacred history, every year of our own experience, 
witnesses to the long endurance of God with sinners. His prodi- 
gality of graces toward them, His generous forgiveness of life-long 
outrages in return for one moment of penitent love. They are the 
special objects of His predilection. He has done more for them 
than He would do for the just; for He tells us that He came not to 
call the just but sinners, and that the joy in heaven over the one 
sinner is greater than over ninety-nine just who have not sinned 
so as to need repentance. What mind but a perverted one could see 
harshness in this action of God? For the very reason that the sin- 
ner has offended God, God has loaded him with blessings, for the 
very reason that he is undeserving God is more anxious to give him 
eternal life. Many of the offender’s best gifts have been bestowed 
on him without any trouble or desert; and if the final gift of heaven 
is not given to him, whom else can he blame but himself? God has 
almost forced it upon him. The sinner knows of the offer; he is 
never allowed to forget it; it is offered to him continually on the 
easiest of terms; he has the means of obtaining it; but he will not 
stretch out his hand for it, he does not want it, he deliberately re- 
jects it. He refuses the most wonderful and undeserved mercies; 
can he complain, on account of his rejecting them, that therefore 
God is not merciful? 

Should God prevent all sin? Should He force the sinner’s will 
and compel him to love truth and goodness? _It is a contradiction 
in terms—a forced and unwilling love! It is no favor to man to 
force upon him that which is best for him but which he abhors. 
The sinner in hell will certainly never reproach God for this; for 
does not every sinner pride himself especially on his independence, 
and resist what he calls an encroachment upon it, even though it be 
to save him from eternal woe? 

Nor can it be claimed that God should interfere with the laws of 
Nature, and work innumerable other miracles, in order to keep out of 
existence a certain number who will not be content to profit by the 
miracles of grace which God has provided for them. To have sup- 
pressed the existence of all new lost souls would have involved the 
suppression of millions more, their descendants, who have served 
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God faithfully, given Him glory, and attained to infinite bliss. What 
claim have sinners that all this overwhelming glory and happiness 
should be sacrificed because they will prove unwilling to share in it? 

Finally, we may answer in the words of the prophet to those who 
blaspheme against the justice and the mercifulness of Divine Provi- 
dence: “And you have said, the way of the Lord is not right. Hear 
ye, therefore, O house of Israel: Is it my way that is not right, and 
are not rather your ways perverse?” (Ezech. xviii, 25.) 

V. Uncertainty as to our predestination is a source of anxiety 
to some and of negligence to others; and we would often desire one 
glimpse into the secret of God’s knowledge. The secrecy is 
wholesome. If a just man’s predestination were made known 
to him, it would lead him in some cases to presume upon it, to indulge 
in undue confidence and to fall by pride. If the sinner’s reproba- 
tion were made known to him, it would take away from him the 
possibility of salvation that would else remain open to him. 

The fact of not knowing whether we be worthy of love or hatred 
is intended by God as a stimulus to our exertions. How holy soever 
we be, we have never in this life attained the goal; it is always pos- 
sible that we may fail and become castaways. We can never dare, 
then, to rest and take things easily, we can never take pride in our 
progress. We must always fear for ourselves and struggle on- 
ward. The same fact also gives us encouragement where it is most 
needed. It enables us always to be hopeful of even the greatest sin- 
ners, and to see in them the materials of new Augustines, Pauls, 
Mary Magdalenes. It helps them to put their old life behind them ~ 
and to walk confidently in the new paths of the grace of God; and 
it inspires the zeal of those who labor for their conversion. The 
doctrine of predestination, then, moves us both to fear and confi- 
dence, to the fear of ourselves and of our weakness, and to that fear 
of God which is the beginning of wisdom; it gives us confidence 
also “of this very thing that he who hath begun a good work in 
you will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus” (Phil. i, 6). 
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XLII. DOES THE CHURCH TEACH THE END JUSTIFIES 
THE MEANS? 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introductory remarks on the attacks made against the Church 
and the need of every Catholic being instructed. Summary of evil con- 
sequences following the principle that the end justifies the means. Such 
doctrine was never taught by the Jesuits. Meaning of the doctrine. The 
Church teaches that the end can not justify means which are intrinsically 
wrong. Her history and her holiness prove this. No holiness so ideal as 
that inspired by the Church, 


The Church reproduces the life of Christ as she runs her militant 
career and undergoes the same humiliations, the same persecutions, 
the same opposition, the same defeats, and, glory be to God for His 
infinite mercies, the same triumphs. Like Christ, she is human and 
she is divine. Her divinity protects her against all error and all 
failure and all destruction. She is human on the side of the mem- 
bers who compose her organization. These children of hers have all 
the failings and all the possibilities of their human nature. In re- 
sponse to what may be alleged against Catholics as individuals, we 
have nothing to say. Let them answer for themselves. If they are 
accused wrongfully it is theirs to repel the attack. If they are per- 
secuted, upon them lies the obligation to bear up with resignation, 
and, if possible, with gladness. 

It is an altogether different matter, though, when an assault 
is made upon the Church. Then it becomes the duty of every Cath- 
olic, who can, to vindicate her from the insinuations of her enemies. 
Luckily the fight nowadays is in the open. She has very few covert 
foes. A whole army of invaders is arrayed against her and we know 
that they are bold to the extremity of openly hurling the “fiery darts 
of the evil one.” They have attacked her with every possible, every 
conceivable weapon. Their modes of waging their warfare are nu- 
merous beyond all calculation. She has been, all through the lapse 
of nearly two thousand years, the victim of misrepresentation. Her 
origin, her mission, her motives, her projects, her conduct, her doc- 
trines, have all been misrepresented. They have lied about her 
Founder. They have blackened her aims. They have falsified her 
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intentions. They have execrated her aspirations. They have ac- 
cused her of arrogant ambition. Above all, they have turned all 
her teachings into a system of immoral education. In their eyes, 
and fain would they so paint her to the eyes of the world, she has 
been an agency of evil principles with which she imbued the minds 
of her children, so that to be a Catholic and pure, to be a Catholic 
and honest, to be a Catholic and trustworthy, to be a Catholic and 
patriotic, to be a Catholic and just, to be a Catholic and law-abiding, 
to be a Catholic and truthful, to be a Catholic and moral, is simply 
an impossibility. If there be anywhere the whole universe over an 
upright Catholic it is due, not to the maxims which she inculcates, 
but in spite of her doctrines, which have no other issue possible save 
that of corrupting hearts, darkening minds and paving the way to 
crimes gross, enormous, disastrous to the individual, to the fam- 
ily and to the State. 

There are many miracles which go to prove the divinity of the 
Church, and among them not the least compelling is her survival of 
the wild storms of calumny with which she has been assailed and 
through which she is up to this very date victoriously passing. 

It would not be difficult to point out the reasons of this most un- 
just attitude of so many toward the Church. In many cases it is 
prejudice, in many cases, too, it is unadulterated enmity springing 
from a hatred which can be accounted for only on the score of an 
unwillingness to recognize anything good in an institution which 
maintains always and at all costs what is good and right, an institu- 
tion which is ever the first to detect tendencies that make for obliga- 
tion and duty, which is ever the first to sound the alarm when there is 
danger of ruin to home and country. 

The Church has been, since the beginning, the bulwark which 
has protected all other institutions which involve, in their 
safety or in their downfall, the safety and downfall of what 
is most sacred in the interests of the race. It has stood between 
society and the evil designs of bad men. It has made no difference 
whether these assailants of the temporal and eternal welfare have 
been of the proletariate or high placed. Hence it is that “the Gen- 
tiles raged and the people devised vain things, the kings of the earth 
stood up and the princes met together against the Lord and against 
his Christ” (Ps. ii). They have not been able to avail themselves, 
these foes of the Church, of any other weapon save those of lies, 
of calumnies, of misrepresentations. It strikes one, right here, how 
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necessary it is for the Catholic to know his religion and its tenets. 
Would that every member of the Church understood his duty in 
this regard, and understanding fulfilled it! A great deal of un- 
necessary and unintentional harm is done to what might be called 
the fair fame, or, better, the reputation of the Church by Catholics 
who admit through ignorance many views which she not only does 
not hold, but which she repudiates and condemns. Such a condition 
of affairs would not exist were Catholics, even of education, even of 
higher education, only ordinarily familiar with her doctrines or but 
ordinarily familiar with her history. This very easily acquired 
knowledge, always necessary, is more so now, when knowledge is a 
commodity as cheap as it is in an indispensable passport in almost all 
grades of society. What was considered as needful in the time of 
the Council of Trent is more urgently demanded now. 

But how can the faithful know if they are not taught, and how 
can they hear if they do not assist at the instructions which every- 
where at the present time are furnished by their pastors. If ever 
there was an era of pulpit enlightenment that era is the one we are 
living in. To meet the mischievous activity of irreligious men and to 
rear the edifice of Christian knowledge on its only secure and solid 
basis, the instruction of its authorized teachers, to afford the faithful 
a fixed standard of Christian belief, to supply a pure and perennial 
fountain of living waters, to refresh and to invigorate the minds of 
the hearers, seems in these years to be universally the aim of the 
pastors of our Churches. 

It so happens, then, that the Catholic who is in the dark re- 
garding his religion has only his own indolence to blame. A 
knowledge of one’s Catechism would be of incalculable benefit 
and would make of each member of the Church a stout and 
able defender of the Mother to whom he owes so much. “In its 
pages he will discover a rich treasure of theological knowledge ad- 
mirably adapted to purposes of practical utility. The entire econ- 
omy of religion he will there find developed to his view—the 
majesty of God, the nature of divine essence—the attributes of the 
Deity and the transcendent operations thereof—the creation, the un- 
happy fall of man, the mysterious and merciful plan of redemption, 
the establishment of the Church, the marks by which the Church is to 
be known and distinguished, the awful sanction with which the Divine 
Law is fenced around—the nature, number and necessity of those 
supernatural aids instituted by the Divine goodness to support our 
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weakness in the arduous conflict for salvation—finally, the nature, 
necessity and conditions of that heavenly intercourse that should 
subsist between the soul and its Creator.” (See Translator’s Preface 
to “Catechism of the Council of Trent.”) Doubtless within these 
pages the attentive reader will find wherewithal to meet the objec- 
tions brought against his faith, to know a calumny when it is ut- 
tered, to be able to repel a false insinuation instead of being forced 
through ignorance to hang the head which in so many cases is an 
admission that the Church is an absurd and lying teacher. 

The foregoing has been advanced as a useful introduction to the 
topic which is to form the subject of this instruction. Probably the 
most widespread and virulent imputation against the teaching of the 
Church is found in the accusation that she encourages the doctrine 
that “the end justifies the means.” Such a teaching would be sub- 
versive of all morality. It would be an incentive to every species of 
crime. It would endanger civilization in an extreme degree. It 
would be an invasion of the most sacred rights whether of the in- 
dividual or of society. It would blast every enterprise. It would 
fill the world with monsters and monstrosities. So far-reaching 
would its consequences be that no one would be safe against it. It 
strikes at the heart of all righteousness. At its breath every flower 
of virtue would fade. Principle would not find a footing anywhere 
among men. 

Many crimes have been committed in the name of liberty, but 
they are almost virtues when compared with the atrocities 
which would be held in honor were the baneful doctrine that the 
end justifies the means taught by the professors of Theology of 
a Church which counts more members within her fold than two 
hundred and fifty millions. 

Picture to yourselves such a vast activity inspired by the in- 
fernal maxim which we are here considering! What would be- 
come of humanity! Even the Divine Mercy would grow weary, 
and again it would repent God that He made man, and in some 
more terrible way than at the time of the deluge would He sweep 
His handiwork from off the face of the earth. 

To understand that there is not the slightest exaggeration in all 
this, endeavor to grasp the significance of the execrable teaching. 
The meaning of the doctrine is that every one is permitted the per- 
formance of any action provided he has in view the reaching of a 
good end. Let the end be good and everything—everything—or 
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rather anything done with that end in view is good. It may be im- 
possible for a man to achieve his purpose, which is supposedly a le- 
gitimate one, without committing murder, then is it lawful to commit 
murder; without infanticide, then infanticide is lawful; without 
adultery, then adultery becomes lawful; without impurity or obscen- 
ity, then impurity and obscenity become lawful ; without stealing, then 
stealing becomes lawful; without treason, then treason becomes law- 
ful; without lying, and calumny and detraction, then lying and ca- 
lumny and detraction become lawful. This statement is a broad one, 
it covers large spaces, but it is not broader nor does it cover larger 
spaces than the truth. Not only under the condition of the doctrine 
do these crimes fall within the law, but they are virtuous, not only 
are they virtuous but they become part of the whole duty of man, and 
circumstances arise when the man who fails to employ these means 
to the end before him becomes a criminal because he is faithless 
to the obligation with which the execrable principle burdens his 
conscience. 

This is not only what is involved in the pernicious tenet under 
consideration, but it is the sense in which it is explained by the 
enemies of the Catholic Church, and it is also the sense in which 
they put it forth when they endeavor so frantically to include it in 
the doctrines propounded and propagated by our holy Religion. 

The shocking formula condensed amounts to this. Have an 
upright, noble end in view, and think and speak and devise and 
do as you please, recking nothing of human life, human rights, 
human decency; recking nothing of virtue, recking nothing of 
God or of His laws. That the Church teaches this abomination 
to her children, that she has encourageod them, nay, commanded 
them to follow it as their guide in all their deliberate dealings with 
mankind, has been declared by word of mouth in pulpit and lecture 
hall, has been handed down from age to age in the pages of history 
so many writers of which have entered into a confederacy to speak 
never a word of truth concerning the transcendent beauty and un- 
imagined holiness of the Faith which is ours. It would seem un- 
necessary to utter anything in reply to this sweeping libel of the 
centuries. One body of teachers have in the most malicious fashion 
been bespattered by the mire of this iniquitous aspersion. They are 
that loyal body of tireless champions of the purity and integrity of 
Catholic dictrine, they are the devoted, learned and fearless follow- 
ers of Loyola. 
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That they, above all men, should be accused of teaching the 
doctrine of the justification of the means by the end is a never- 
ceasing wonder. Still the accusation is repeated month after 
month, year after year. In vain have they protested. They have 
challenged their adversaries to show in any book published by any 
of their society, and with the approval of superiors, this maxim 
advocated. Rewards of no small sums of money have been offered 
by their friends to any one who could bring home any writing of 
theirs favoring the declaration of their enemies that among their 
data of ethics was one admitting that evil could be done so that 
good might come from it. No one has advanced any proof, and to 
no one has the prize yet been given. As it was in the past so it is 
now, and so it will be unto the end. Let us even suppose that such 
were the teaching of the Jesuits individually or collectively, the dis- 
grace therefrom could not attach to the Church, for no religious 
association is the Church. What is the teaching of the Church on 
this point? It is just the reverse of what her foes allege. If she 
has any clear utterance on the matter, it is that the end can not 
justify the means, it is that what is evil, which is intrinsically 
wrong, can not be made good or right by any advantage, no matter 
how great, whether in the temporal or in the spiritual order, which 
might result therefrom. If the truth were told, it would be the 
startling revelation that one reason among others why the Church 
finds herself opposed by such a host of bitter foes in this and other 
directions is because they have found themselves balked in their 
machinations by the determined stand which she takes anent this 
very matter under dispute. 

Professional men would like to work as they please on the 
minds of their clients or their patients, but meet with heroic re- 
sistance that, instead of compelling admiration frenzies them with 
anger and hatred. Do you wish to learn the true history of the 
pernicious theory? Look not into the records of the Catholic 
Church, but into the record of paganism, heresy and infidelity. From 
the first days of Christianity, the story is one of Catholics facing 
poverty, persecution, death rather than have recourse to the vile 
evasions suggested by their oppressors. The holiness of the Church 
which began with Christ, and which continues until the present day, 
is a brilliant refutation of the claim that our Faith in any way ex- 
pounds and encourages such a degradation of private or public 
morality. Her teaching since the beginning has ever been the same 
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sane teaching, a teaching which is based on immutable principles. 
The end justifies the means? Evil can be turned into good? Never 
has such a view directly or indirectly polluted her sacred lips. Will 
she allow a man to lie to save a life, save a soul? Never! The lie 
will always be a lie, no matter how prolific it may be in good re- 
sults. The same is true of all that is morally evil. The Church 
considers the deliberate act in its integrity. She considers the in- 
tention, the means. The slightest flaw, whether in the means or 
the intent, vitiates in proportion the whole act. She condemns any 
act which by its nature, or by anything in its production, or by any- 
thing in the intention of the one who performs it, is not in accordance 
with what is right. If the end in view is bad, the act is bad; if any of 
the means employed be immoral the act is immoral, if the end in view 
is bad again is the act reprobated, and the agent falls under the cen- 
sure of his religion. Ina word, whether what is said, spoken or done 
is in itself unjustifiable, no matter how successful a means it may be, 
toward no matter how worthy, noble or exalted an end, the whole 
act is repudiated. 

It is only natural to ask whether, such being the position 
of the Church, any loophole of evasion exists. The Church 
does not look at the means only or at the end alone, but she regards 
the totality of the act and she pronounces it perfect or not, good or 
bad, right or wrong, moral or immoral, justifiable or not, solely 
when the complexity of the performance presents to her very search- 
ing scrutiny a whole without blemish in every one of its essential 
and component parts. The Church of God is the mother of Saints 
and the preceptress of holiness. All of her maxims will bear the 
closest investigation. There is not one of them which does not make 
for supreme sanctity. There are no acts so beautiful as those she 
commands and inspires. Her influence reaches to the very thought. 
She demands purity—but what white purity! She feeds among the 
lilies and her jewels are her virgins in and out of the cloister, for 
they are everywhere. But she calls for virginity of thought and vir- 
ginity of word as well as for virginity of action. There was never 
conceived such an ideal of sanctity as that proposed by the Church. 
Her voice has been heard deep down in hearts, and the response has 
been a universal and a constant one. There are still Agneses and 
Johns in the Church, and there will be until the end. So much force 
for one species of holiness which is not understood by the men and 
the women whose motto it is to eat and to drink and to be merry. 
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But there is holiness for every condition in life. There is the holi- 
ness of love and honor and also devotion of children for parents. 
There is the holiness of conjugal fidelity. There is the holiness of 
the poor, sanctifying by resignation the hardship of existence. There 
is the holiness of the rich who are poor in spirit. There is the holi- 
ness of the servant and the laborer true and faithful in all the cir- 
cumstances of their state of life; there is the holiness of the master 
and the employer who forget not gentleness and that the defraud- 
ing of wages is a crime crying out for vengeance. There is holi- 
ness among all and everywhere. Than this no better refutation 
can be made of the calumny of those who would make our Mother 
the perverter of peoples, who would wrest from her her proudest 
title—the title proclaiming her holy and prolific in Saints. 
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XLII. ON MIRACLES. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. JOHN CANON VAUGHAN. 


“Rabbi, who hath sinned, this man or his parents, that he should be born 
blind? Jesus answered: neither hath this man sinned nor his parents, but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him.”—Isa. ix, 2 and 3. 


SYNOPSIS—The widespread spirit of Rationalism and the great develop- 
ment of the natural sciences have caused the doctrine of Miracles to be 
denied by many outside of the true Church. Definition of miracle, classif- 
cation. Miracles are possible since God can transcend the forces of nature 
and is willing to. God can do so because He is omnipotent, omniscient, 
supreme in every way, and all creation depends upon Him. Secondly, 
there is no repugnance on the part of nature. Nature not upset, for 
miracles are local events and passing events. Divine immutability not 
destroyed because God’s action in reference to miracles is from all eter- 
nity. God’s purpose in working miracles is to help men—seen clearly 
from Christ’s life and miracles. Thirdly, the positive evidence of trust- 
worthy witnesses proclaim that miracles are not only possible but have 
actually taken place. Case recorded, 


Every age has a distinctive character of its own, which marks 
it off from all that have preceded it. Thus, we have had ages of 
rank paganism and ages of sterling faith; ages of religious perse- 
cution and ages of religious fervor; and so on throughout the cen- 
turies. To-day we are living in an age of scepticism and doubt, of 
incredulity and denial. 

There is hardly any doctrine however holy, hardly any dogma 
however well grounded, that is not loudly and insolently denied by 
some class of men. And, the more thoroughly supernatural the be- 
lief may be, the more certain are worldly-minded men to quarrel 
with it, and to condemn it. This being the case, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the belief in those portentious occurrences in na- 
ture, that go by the name of Mirac tes, should arouse the opposition 
of many writers and thinkers to-day, and should be declared by them 
absurd and wholly unreasonable. 

The extraordinary advances of science and the stronger realiza- 
tion of the reign of law that is found to prevail in every part of 
the known universe, have rendered men impatient of the very idea 
of any violation of the ordinary sequence of events, and of any de- 
parture from the pre-established order. Their one great aim is to 
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discover the rules that regulate the world around them, and all it 
contains. But once these rules have been laid bare, they wish to 
apply them strictly and universally, and can brook no exceptions. 
If fire does not always burn; if cork does not always float ; if water 
does not always seek its own level; if, in a word, law is not con- 
stant, changeless and reliable, how, they ask, can there be any real 
knowledge? How can science be progressive or even possible? 

It is thus that men argue whose thoughts are riveted upon this 
world alone and who mind earthly things. To those, on the con- 
trary, who take a wider survey, and who look beyond the visible 
phenomena to the invisible Creator of them all, the universe pre- 
sents a much more impressive, as well as an immeasurably sublimer 
picture. To the Catholic the creation is no mere piece of ma- 
chinery which has been set going, nobody knows how and nobody 
knows by whom! It is no clever automaton, which must not be dis- 
turbed nor interfered with lest its complicated parts should get out 
of order and its wheels should cease to turn. No. Such is rather 
the notion of the unbeliever and the atheist. 

To the man of faith the external world is but as the soft clay 
in the hands of an all-powerful and all-wise Artist who has nof only 
impressed on it the shape it now possesses, but who can change it, 
and modify it, and add a stroke here or erase a line there, just as 
He pleases. He is the Infinite and the Omnipotent, and not like a 
poor human modeler who erects his little statue and then leaves it 
rigid and dry and unchangeable in its niche. No! The Divine 
Artist never lets the clay out of His own hands, but keeps it ever in 
His care, as soft and yielding to every pressure of His fingers as 
liquid wax. 

But let us drop metaphor and state our belief in simpler words. 

But in the first place, we may well pause to inquire what it is that 
we mean precisely by a miracle. In reply, we can not do better than 
accept St. Thomas Aquinas’ definition. He says that it is “A sen- 
sible effect, produced by God, which transcends all the forces of 
nature.” 

Now an event may transcend the forces of nature in three dif- 
ferent ways. Firstly, it may involve an act which no power in na- 
ture can ever produce under any circumstances or conditions what- 
ever. Such a miracle takes place when the same body is made to 
occupy two different places at the same time: this we find in the bi- 
location of some of the saints. 
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Secondly, it may involve an act which nature may indeed produce, 
but not under the same circumstances, as for instance the flowering 
of a dry and dead branch in the depth of winter. Nature can pro- 
duce blossoms and flowers on a branch, but not under such circum- 
stances. 

Thirdly, it may involve an act which nature may indeed produce 
but not in the same manner. If, for example, a man have his legs 
broken, nature may knit together the shattered bones and heal the 
wounds by a slow and gradual process. But a sudden and instan- 
taneous and complete cure could not be ascribed to unassisted nature, 
but would partake of the character of a miracle. 

Thus we see miracles are of three degrees; examples of each of 
which are met with both in the Holy Scriptures as well as in the lives 
of the Saints. 

Why are such events denied? It can only be on one of two 
grounds. It must be either because God can not transcend the 
forces of nature, or it must be because He will not. If we are be- 
lievers in God’s existence (and we are not now addressing atheists), 
it can be only for one or another of these two reasons. We will 
consider each separately and show that both objections are utterly 
groundless. 

To assert that God the Omnipotent Creator is hampered and re- 
stricted in His operations by the very creatures to whom He has 
given existence, is such an extravagant statement that it is difficult 
to see how any reflecting mind can entertain it for one moment. 
Its best_refutation is simply to recall facts which we all, as Chris- 
tians, openly admit. As we are all fully aware: God exists inde- 
pendently of creatures, He existed when nothing else existed. Then 
(to speak in a human way) a moment came when He determined 
to exercise His Omnipotence, and to call other beings into exist- 
ence. He founded the earth and stretched forth the heavens, and 
established laws to govern and control all that He created. These 
laws, which we find running through all nature, are His, just as 
much as the objects that they govern. He is absolute Lord and 
Master, not only of the material universe which we can see, but 
of the forces and powers which we can not see. Nothing can with- 
stand His power or offer any opposition to His will. “All things 
whatsoever he wishes he does.” 

So dependent are all creatures on God, that nothing can endure 
for one brief moment unless He support it. For God to forget any 
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creature would mean the end of that creature. It would at once 
cease to be. Did He relax His hold on any being whatsoever, that 
being would fall back into its original nothingness just as certainly 
and as promptly as a stone now held between my fingers would fall 
to earth were I to open my hand. 

It stands to reason that He who made all things and who gave 
laws to rule all things, and whose assistance and support are needed 
to maintain them, must possess full power to alter, or suspend, or 
to modify what, at every moment, is so absolutely dependent upon 
Him. The difficulty in admitting miracles, if difficulty there be, 
can not possibly come from any want of power on the part of God. 
We may then dismiss the first objection without further delay. 

But is there any greater force in the second objection? Evidently 
not. It is objected that any change in the laws of nature, estab- 
lished by God, is impossible, because it would imply a change in the 
Unchangeable, and that it would indicate an alteration in the divine 
mind and purpose; and further, that the whole of nature is so inti- 
mately connected and bound together that an exception or a relaxa- 
tion or a suspension in any law would mean a dislocation of the 
entire universe and tend to breed confusion. But such reasoning 
betrays an ignorance which is little creditable to the objector. 

The Divine immutability is in no way compromised by a miracle, 
since a miracle argues no change in the decrees of God. St. Au- 
gustine expresses the whole doctrine, with his usual accuracy and 
precision, in a single sentence: “Deus opera mutat, non consilium.” 
God produces a change in external things, but there is no change 
in His own mind. Both the laws and the exceptions to those laws 
fall under the same divine Providence. He does not first establish 
a law and then suspend it when some special and unforeseen cir- 
cumstance arises. There is no future in God’s knowledge, and 
nothing unforeseen. Every circumstance which to us is future, is 
seen by Him, as actually present. His plans are laid from the be- 
ginning, with the full and present consciousness of every prayer 
that will ever be addressed to Him, and of every circumstance that 
would make a miracle useful or desirable. The interruption of a law, 
or the suspension of a decree, on account of exceptional circum- 
stances, such as the need of manifesting His power, or the testify- 
ing to the truth of some doctrine, is all provided for and arranged 
from eternity, and denotes no shadow of mutability in the mind of 
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the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. To deny this argues confu- 
sion in the mind of the objector. 

The Incarnation was decreed so soon as man’s fall was known 
to God ; and the fall was known, not only at the moment of its com- 
mission, but from the -very first; that is to say, from all eternity. 
But, with the knowledge before Him, God decreed not only to send 
His only begotten Son, in human form, but He decreed to offer all 
men striking evidence of His Son’s divine personality. For this 
purpose He decreed that Christ should impress His followers by 
the complete control He exercised over even the most stubborn 
laws of nature. Hence we watch Him as He stills the tempest, mul- 
tiplies the loaves, changes the water into wine, raises the dead, and 
so forth. These and the other miracles He worked suppose no 
change in God, since they did not originate as an afterthought, 
but were decreed simultaneously with the very laws to which they 
were destined to form such notable exceptions. Further, they were 
ordained for a wise and most useful and beneficent purpose, viz., to 
convince men of the truth of Christ’s mission. 

What possible exception can even the most perverse take to such 
course? Or how will he contend that it interferes either with the 
wisdom or the immutability of the Supreme Being, who disposes all 
things with infinite sweetness and forethought? 

And this explanation of Our Lord’s miracles holds good—positis 
ponendis—of the miracles worked by others in His name. In every 
instance the event, however marvelous, was decreed from the be- 
ginning and formed a part of that Divine plan which has existed 
in the mind of God ever since God has been God. 

But some object to miracles, because they think that any disturb- 
ance of the regular and orderly sequence of events tends to throw 
the whole mechanism of the universe out of gear. But is this true? 
It is so far from being true that even we, ordinary sinful men and 
women, are constantly interrupting and interfering with the action 
of nature’s laws in all parts of the world by the exercise of our 
free wills, but without any disastrous consequences following. It 
may, of course, be urged that we suspend the action of a law only 
by the application of a higher law. Be it so. This creates no diffi- 
culty. For God’s will is the supreme law, so surely His interference 
is not so much the abolition of law as the predominance of a higher 
over an inferior law. 

Consider how man himself can suspend or reverse the action of 
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the laws of nature. Take the law of gravitation. Is it wholly in- 
amenable to our will? An example will show. Here is a heavy 
stone resting on the ground. The weight of gravity tends to keep 
it fastened and riveted to the earth. But I stretch down and, 
seizing hold of the stone, I lift it up over my head, a distance of 
six feet. What has happened? I have not indeed destroyed the at- 
traction of gravity. No. But I have, in this particular case, and 
so far as the stone is concerned, rendered it inoperative. Indeed, 
I have so utterly counteracted its effect that the stone, instead of 
following the line of gravity, and falling from A to B, rises in op- 
position to gravity’s force and describes a path from B to A. Have 
I, in consequence, thrown the whole machinery of the Universe out 
of gear? Have I, even in an infinitesimal degree, tended to produce 
confusion? Evidently not. 

And if I, with my extremely circumscribed powers, can so modify 
and control and suspend the action of some of nature’s laws, is it 
reasonable to deny to God and His chosen representatives the power 
of modifying and controlling and suspending the operations of all 
nature’s laws, even the laws of death and disease? 

If I consider the example of the lifting of the stone I shall find 
that the act was not a necessary consequence of any pre-existing 
force or series of forces—not a link in an endless chain—but that 
it was a direct interference of my own perfectly free will. Though 
I know not how my will, which is an immaterial force of my im- 
material soul, can act upon matter, yet I know that it does so act 
when it causes my muscles to move and contract and to raise a 
weight, or perform other operations. And what is the inference? 
Well, clearly that what I can do in a limited way God can do in an 
unlimited way. 

But the clearest and strongest proof we have that miracles are 
possible is that they have so often happened. This is a fact that 
may be shown, like any other fact, by an appeal to the testimony 
of witnesses. The verdict of honest and unimpeachable eye-wit- 
nesses ought to be enough to satisfy reasonable men. For such wit- 
nesses are not asked to do anything abstruse or difficult, but merely 
to observe what is taking place before their eyes. When the blind 
man in the Gospel received his sight it required no extraordinary 
sagacity on the part of his parents and relations and friends who 
had known him and compassionated him on his infirmity for 
twenty years or more, to note what had taken place. It was clear 
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to all that, before Our Lord touched him, he was blind. It was 
equally patent to all that afterward he had the complete use of his 
eyes. The born-blind suddenly received his sight. He who could 
not see now sees. If the testimony of men on a simple matter of 
fact such as that is not proof enough, then human evidence can 
never demonstrate anything, and the very courts of law had better 
be closed. 

Miracles have been proved to have happened in the past, and as 
God’s hands are not shortened, we shall not be surprised to learn 
that they happen also in these days. 

We will close our sermon to-day with a striking instance in 
point, taken verbatim, though not in extenso, from an interesting 
account given by Dr. G. Marsh. 

Peter de Rudder, a laborer, aged forty-four, was employed by 
Viscount de Bus, and lived at labbeke, in Belgium, when on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1867, he sustained a fracture of the left leg, in which both 
the bones, tibia and fibula, were broken below the knee joint. The 
limb was put in a starch bandage by Dr. Affanaer, of Oudenburg. 
Owing to the severe suffering of the patient, the surgeon removed 
the bandage, when he found an ulcer communicating with the frac- 
tured bones, which were bathed in pus. Periostitis had set in. 
After many months of futile treatment other advice was sought. Dr. 
Jacques and Dr. Verriot, of Bruges, were consulted, as also Dr. Van 
Hostenberghe, of Stachille. All agreed that the case was incurable, 
and that only amputation remained. Then the Viscount sought the 
opinion of Prof. Thiriat, of Brussels, who confirmed that of his 
confréres. 

De Rudder, however, refused to lose his leg, and for a year re- 
mained in bed. During the years that followed he got about on 
crutches and presented a most pitiable sight to all who saw him. 
Eight years after the accident, April 5, 1875, he obtained permis- 
sion from the new Viscount, for the old one had died, to go to the 
Grotto of the Blessed Virgin at Oostacker, a place of pilgrimage much 
venerated in Belgium. In January of that very year Dr. Affanaer 
had seen the wound and certified to its condition. Later still, Dr. 
Verrier corroborated his verdict. Nine days before the pilgrimage 
some of the neighbors saw and examined the wound. On the very 
day itself on which he obtained leave to go to Oostacker, those who 
dressed the limb saw the broken ends of the bones, the interval be- 
tween the upper and lower fragments, the open ulcers, and the 
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swollen condition of the leg. On the following day, April 6, the 
evening before De Rudder set out on his eventful journey to 
Oostacker, all these details were again seen by other witnesses. 
On his arrival at the Shrine he was helped to a seat in front of the 
spot where a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes had been erected. 
There he drank of the water, and in fervent prayer besought Jesus 
Christ, through the prayers of His Blessed Mother, to restore to 
health his broken limb, that he might be able once more to work 
for the support of his wife and children. Suddenly he arose, leav- 
ing his crutches behind him, and walked to the Grotto, kneeling 
there in prayer. Then, springing to his feet, he burst forth in thanks 
to God, declaring that he was cured. Accompanied by his wife and 
a great crowd he walked upright and unaided by his crutches to the 
castle of the Marchioness of Costabonne, using his once shattered 
leg as freely as the other. There he was examined. It was found 
that the swelling had disappeared, the bandages had fallen off, the 
wounds of the leg and foot were healed, the upper and lower ends 
of the two bones had been reunited, and there was no longer the 
interval between them. The two legs were of identically the same 
length and of equal soundness and value. 

For twenty-three years De Rudder lived and worked in the em- 
ployment of the Viscount, and eventually died from pneumonia at 
the age of seventy-five on March 22, 1898. The cure was not only 
instantaneous, but permanent. 

Many further particulars might be added in further corrobora- - 
tion of this miracle. But enough has been said to bring conviction 
to any unprejudiced mind. This is but one miracle among a multi- 
tude which have been worked even in our own time. They are open 
to the examination and study of all who are interested. The evi- 
dence of so many and such competent witnesses many of whom 
are still alive, should be enough and more than enough, not only to 
prove that miracles really are possible, but that they still take place, 
even in this incredulous age. 

They show that God’s hand is not shortened, but that now, as al- 
ways, He is the Master in His own creation, and can do whatsoever 
He wills. To Him be glory and honor forever and ever. Amen. 
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XLIV. ON THE REFORMATION AND THE 
INQUISITION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The words of Our Lord to the Apostles, “Lo I am with you 
all days even to the consummation of the world.’ Source of consolation 
to them, (a) Division even in Apostolic times. 

II. The sign of Catholicity was being on the side of the Apostles. 
This meant being with and on the side of Christ. (a) The same con- 
sideration with regard to the Church; for the Apostolic promises were 
made to her. (b) Being with the Church the same thing as on the side 
of Christ. Departure from her, departure from Him. 

III. This took place at the so-called Reformation. The cause and 
circumstances attending that movement. (a) Private judgment and its 
consequences. (b) Luther and his want of spirituality. (c) Henry VIII 
and his iniquity. (d) Catholics could have no sympathy with a movement 
which was attended by such circumstances. 

IV. Persecution an objection made by Protestants against Catholics. 
Inquisition mentioned particularly. (a) This tribunal was a part of the 
established law just as capital punishment is now. The Church is as much 
and as little answerable for the Inquisition as Protestantism is for capital 
punishment. (b) We must look at the subject from the standpoint of the 
people who lived at that time. (c) The Catholic religion was so much 
interwoven with the action of the people that in defending themselves, as 
they presumed they were doing by means of the Inquisition, they seemed 
to be defending the Church. But to ascribe either the Inquisition itself or 
the cruelties connected with it to the Church would be the same thing as 
putting down to the Ten Commandments (e. g., Thou shalt not steal) 
unjust or exaggerated sentences for the offence of stealing of which we 
sometimes hear. 


The words of Our Lord, “Lo, I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world,” must have afforded, in after times, 
the greatest consolation to the Apostles to whom they had been 
addressed. In hours which otherwise would have been filled with 
the greatest gloom—owing to persecution, to the difficulty experi- 
enced in making prosperous the cause of Christ, to the obstacles 
placed in the way by open adversaries as well as by false friends— 
their burden would be considerably lessened, and their sorrow turned 
into joy, by the recollection of the words with which He at the very 
last had spoken to them: “Lo, I am with you all days even to the end 
of the world.” 

Pre-eminent among the difficulties with which the Apostles had 
to contend was that arising from those persons who had, first of all, 
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been their followers and had then opposed them by setting up some 
kind of religion, differing from that which, in the beginning, they 
had received. There was Alexander the coppersmith, of whom St. 
Paul complains. There was Diotrephes, of whom St. John makes 
mention. There were those who “wrested the Scriptures to their own 
destruction” of whom St. Peter speaks. In those early times there 
were many who, to use the words of the Apocalypse, had left their 
first love, and had commenced walking up and down the great Ro- 
man Empire pointing to their own distinctive sect with the words: 
“Lo, here is Christ.” 

To the Apostles the promise of the Lord that He was with them 
was a great rock of defence as well as a cause of supreme conso- 
lation. For, if Christ was with them, it was very evident that He 
could not be with these others. He could not say to His Apostles: 
“He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me,’ and, at the same time, be with those who contradicted 
those Apostles almost in every assertion they made. Therefore, even 
before the Twelve had passed away from this earth, a kind of badge, 
or sign, or watchword, had been invented by means of which the 
true Christian was known: was the person who claimed the right 
of being looked upon as a follower of Christ one who accepted the 
Apostolic teaching? According to the answer, yes or no, his claim 
was acknowledged or rejected. To be with the Apostles came to 
mean the same thing as being with Christ; while the very fact of 
being found to be in opposition, on matters of doctrine, with those 
who had been first of all selected by the Son of God to be “min- 
isters of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God” was sufficient to prove that they were the enemies of the great 
Master at the same time. 

It is necessary to keep these facts in view whenever we are treat- 
ing of similar circumstances in connection with the Catholic Church. 
The promises made to the Apostles were made also to her. She is 
the continuation of their work. Her pastors—the Bishops in com- 
munion with the Roman See, and the Pope without the Bishops 
when he fulfils the solemn office of teacher of the faithful—her 
pastors stand before the world in the place of Christ, their claim to 
the allegiance of all being supported by the very same words as 
those which supported the same claim made by the Apostles, viz., 
“He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me.” The strength of her position no one can deny with- 
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out denying, nay, destroying that attribute of Christ which makes 
Him the Supreme Truth incapable of uttering a falsehood. If Christ 
is the very truth, the Church is here to-day, and not only the Church, 
but His Church; for in addressing St. Peter the divine words of 
Christ are: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” To say 
that the Church of Christ no longer exists, or that, although exist- 
ing, it teaches error, is much the same thing as saying that Our Lord 
gave utterance to an untruth. He asserts that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail, while the supposition that the Church has erred 
asserts just the contrary; and the supposition that the Church has 
ceased to exist credits hell with having been victorious in the most 
complete manner possible, that is, by effacing all vestige of the di- 
vine Institution from off the face of the earth. The Church of Christ 
has always been, and still is, then, existing in the midst of mankind. 
It, and it alone, has the power to teach the truth, since to it alone 
was the promise of the continually abiding presence of Christ made, 
as well as that of the indwelling Spirit of Truth. To leave it to act in 
opposition to it, to teach that which it does not hold, or to refuse to 
accept that which it does, is the same thing as leaving Christ, as act- 
ing in opposition to Him, as teaching what He does not teach, and as 
refusing to admit that which He Himself has laid down for our 
acceptance. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations, the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century must appear as a wholesale defection from 
Our Lord on the part of a large portion of the continent of Europe. 

Although the causes of the Reformation have been variously 
given, it is agreed by all that the principal one was that which goes 
by the general name of private judgment. Religion, it was main- 
tained, was a matter about which each individual was competent 
to arrive at the truth by his own unaided reason. Everyone should 
read the Scripture for himself. Everyone was capable of drawing 
the proper conclusion from its pages. The plowman at the plow; 
the weaver at his shuttle; the smith at his forge; the house- 
wife at her spinning wheel, were all endowed with a mind to dis- 
criminate, and an intelligence to form an unerring judgment on 
spiritual things. 

In vain did the Church point out the extreme danger of such 
opinions. Private judgment had its way. Sacred Scripture was. 
read, discussed, disputed about, as a celebrated English historian 
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tells us, in every beer house and tavern. There was no subject, 
howsoever holy, which did not become the topic of conversation, 
often ending in high words, often the cause of life-long contention, 
and always having, as its ultimate result, the one of making con- 
fusion more confusing. The astonishing part of the whole matter is 
that not even the wisest of the disputants would have laid claim to 
the power of passing a judgment in any other branch of knowledge. 
They would readily have granted that not they, but the astronomer, 
the man who had devoted his life to the study of the subject, was 
alone able to approach somewhere near to the truth about the 
movement of the stars. The explanation, the meaning of the laws 
of the land, they willingly left to the lawyer and the judge. 
They did not pretend to know each man his neighbor’s trade and 
profession better than he knew it himself; and they would have 
treated with ridicule the assertion that a mechanic from a town 
must know more about agriculture than the farmer in the country. 
Only in religious affairs did they consider themselves better qualified 
to judge than a Church which had been engaged in the work for 
over fifteen hundred years. In that one matter, of all others so 
difficult, so mysterious, teeming, so to speak, with so many deep 
and unfathomable truths, they gravely asserted that everything could 
be certainly and surely known by the mere perusal of the Scripture 
itself. 

The inevitable happened. Destruction and discord took place. 
First the old religion, the only faith known by Europe from the 
day it became first of all Christian territory, was found fault with, 
and, little by little, whittled away. Indulgences, purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, and prayers to the Saints were at once dismissed. De- 
votion to Our Blessed Lady went next. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass followed. Finally, belief in the Blessed Sacrament, that great 
sign of Our Lord’s love for the human race, was condemned. Every- 
thing that was beautiful and soul-inspiring in religion was swept 
away. Vestments, church decorations, even the playing of an organ, 
were all solemnly asserted to be inventions of the evil one, and even 
the fabric of a church was regarded by some as a wicked thing, the 
open air being the only temple in which a fitting worship could be 
given to God. This done, the New Religion, Protestantism, as it 
began to be called, turned upon its own children. Each sect de- 
sired to reform the other. Lutherans hated Zwinglians, and these 
latter returned the hatred with interest. Calvinists destroyed So- 
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cinians, and Socinians were only prevented from retaliating upon 
the Calvinists by the fact that their numbers were not sufficient 
to enable them to do so. In England the Church of England im- 
prisoned the Brownists, the first dissenters; and the two of them 
together joined hands in persecuting the Anabaptists, and, later on, 
the Quakers. Before fifty years had passed away, they had all of 
them shown what the Catholic Church had from the commence- 
ment of this unfortunate movement asserted, that private judg- 
ment, when left to itself, will create as many religions as there are 
individuals, each one of which will feel no love for, and show no 
mercy toward the other. 

Again, when we come to consider the characters of the authors 
of this great religious revolution, it is especially difficult to believe 
that the hand of God was either guiding or assisting it. Very little 
real spirituality is to be found in the actions of any one of them. 
Humility, the virtue so noticeable in the life of the Divine Founder 
of the Christian Religion, has no place in the sayings, the writings, 
the general attitude of Martin Luther, who pretended to reform it. 
No one can read his boisterous and sometimes coarse language 
against all who dared to disagree with him without a shudder. 
There is no deep piety, none of that atmosphere of the other world, 
which we seem to breathe in the exercises of St. Ignatius, in the 
letters of St. Theresa, all of them real reformers in their way. 
Luther’s language, particularly his Table Talk, is redolent of the 
air of a tavern. His ideas are of the earth, earthy. When, as 
would be the case with a reformer, we expect to see the flame of 
the spirit pure, bright, divine almost, we find only a dark animality 
of the flesh. We seek the Sanctuary when we open the pages of 
his great work, the Commentary on the Galatians, and we rise from 
the perusal feeling as though we had been wading through a turgid 
stream of the worst unpleasantnesses. 

Henry VIII, of England, another reformer, impresses no one ex- 
cepting by his colossal wickedness. There have been worse kings 
than he was; there may, perhaps, in the long course of the world’s 
history, have been worse men; but there has never been a person 
who hath openly and privately committed so much iniquity and, at 
the same time, pretended that he was working for God in the doing 
of it. He divorced his first wife because, as he said, his conscience 
troubled him; he sent the second to the block because the same con- 
science, so he put it, tormented him; his fifth wife was brought to the 
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scaffold because he, the husband, as though he were so very 
righteous, was shocked at her reported crimes; and, at the moment 
of his own death, he was thinking of sending his sixth wife to her 
doom because she did not quite see eye to eye with him on what he 
considered religious views. It is the hypocrisy of the man which 
is so revolting. It is not merely that he put to death the very best 
and the most pious persons in the land; not merely that, when he 
robbed he robbed so extensively and took away, to be used for very 
worldly objects, that which had been dedicated to God; not merely 
that before he suppressed the religious houses he wilfully invented, 
by means of his commissioners, all kinds of crimes against monks and 
nuns, which had no foundation in fact ; but what makes the iniquity 
of the royal miscreant far more notorious than that of others is that 
he sinned with pious expressions upon his lips, and made religion 
and reformation and conscience an excuse for his wicked deeds. 

Catholics have never believed that a movement of which the 
authors were so steeped in wickedness could have come from 
God. It is indeed wonderful that Protestants can look upon it as 
a divine or even as a good work. Nevertheless, they do so regard 
it. You must remember the end, they say. You must think of the 
result. The means of bringing that end about were of course, bad; 
there was much violence, much robbery, much innocent blood shed; 
but the object in view was a righteous one, and it is the object in 
view, they assert, which condones the employment of the many 
questionable methods by which that object was attained. They will 
give this excuse almost in the same breath as that with which they 
will accuse the members of the Catholic Church of using any means, 
even the worst and the most reprehensible, to bring about what they 
consider to be a good object. The accusation against us is indeed 
very false; but how will Protestants defend the Reformation, 
brought about by injustices, by imprisonment and bloodshed, by the 
breaking of many of the chief commandments, unless they have 
recourse to the principle that the end justifies the means? And, as 
the principle is a wicked one, how can they regard a reformation, 
the result of so much that was infamous, otherwise than as being 
infamous itself? 

In connection with this great historical event an outcry is fre- 
quently, even now, raised against the sharp and cruel means which, 
so it is alleged, the Catholic Church in the various countries made 
use of to impede its progress or to stamp it out completely. Per- 
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secution, and particularly the Inquisition, are words almost certain 
to be employed whenever this subject arises for discussion. Look 
at Spain, it will be said; and immediately the most heartrending 
pictures will be drawn of the sufferings undergone by Protestants 
for their faith at the hands of Catholics. 

We have no wish to appear either to excuse or to condone per- 
secution of any kind; nevertheless, it must be said that, in laying 
the faults of the Inquisition at the door of the Catholic Church 
there is as little reason as there would be in saying that Protestantism 
is responsible for, e. g., capital punishment. We do not put a man 
to death for taking the life of another because of the religion of 
the country, but because such punishment is prescribed for that 
particular crime by the law of the land. Let us suppose that in 
three centuries time capital punishment for homicide will no longer 
exist. The supposition is not an impossible one, for there are dis- 
tinct signs in some countries of a wish to discontinue the practice. 
What would you think, were the people living three hundred years 
hence to speak of the Protestant religion in connection with capital 
punishment in the same manner as many persons now mention the 
Catholic Church in connection with the Inquisition? What would 
we say to some such description of the matter as the following, 
written we will suppose about the year A. D. 2200: “The Protestant 
religion in the twentieth century had descended to the lowest depths 
of depravity. It is fearful to think that, while pretending to for- 
get and to forgive, it was regarded as a holy thing to take revenge 
on the person guilty of murder and to put him to death for it! A 
minister of religion, even, would be supplied to the unhappy culprit 
to prepare him to die. Prayers even were said. For some time be- 
fore the fatal day the minister would urge the unfortunate man to 
confess openly his wicked deed and the justice of his sentence, not 
that he might be let off, but in order that these cruel men might 
put their victim to death with a more easy conscience. The min- 
ister’s presence, the prayers, the exhortations, are sufficient to prove 
the intimate manner in which the Protestant religion was mixed 
up in this inhuman business. For—the description might be sup- 
posed to continue—inhuman it certainly was. Think of the torture 
which the poor sufferer must have felt at being pinioned, at being 
blindfolded, at the mere apprehension of the ignominious death by 
hanging, which, for three whole weeks, his wicked tormentors kept 
him in continual mind of, and, principally, the minister who visited 
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him every day. A religion such as this which could lend itself to 
barbarities of this nature had certainly lost all claim to existence. 
It must have been rotten to the core.” 

Now what would be our answer to such wild declamation? We 
would say that capital punishment was a provision not of Protestant- 
ism, but of the State; that the people of the twentieth century make 
their laws to meet certain matters which they consider to be evils 
in just the same way as civilized nations have always done; that 
every punishment has an appearance of cruelty about it; and, above 
all, we should say, using the words of a very celebrated English 
writer, that no one is fitted to judge the ages that are gone unless 
he endeavor, as perfectly as he can, to inhale the spirit and to breathe 
the atmosphere of those ages. 

As we have imagined the critic of the future speaking of capital 
punishment supposed by that time to be discontinued, so in reality 
do many still speak of the Catholic Church and the Inquisition. 
It is easy to wax eloquent about the enormities of this tribunal, but 
it is quite as easy to make out a case of intense cruelty against 
our forefathers who sent a man to the gallows for sheep stealing 
and for less kinds of larceny. 

No one now, whether Catholic or Protestant, can regard the In- 
quisition with any other feelings than those of extreme reproba- 
tion. But we must consider the minds, particularly of the legisla- 
tors of the ages when it was in use. It was made the law of the 
land for the avoidance of what was then thought serious evils to 
the commonwealth. Medieval society rested upon a foundation 
of religion, and that religion was the Catholic. There was no other. 
It had become so interwoven with the society of that time—with its 
habits, its customs, its occasions grave and gay, its business and its 
amusements—that religion could not be attacked without attacking 
society, and society, in defending itself, could easily be made to ap- 
pear to be defending religion. Much the same condition of affairs 
in the modern State is to be noticed with regard to the Ten Com- 
mandments. Some of these Commandments are still knit with the 
moral fiber of Protestant nations. A great many of our laws are 
based upon them. Any infringement of them is resented by the 
State, not because it is the infringement of a religious law, but 
because it is that of a State enactment. Future ages may think that 
the State is wrong in this; but we can hardly imagine that any 
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future age will accuse the State of wanton cruelty much less of 
persecution because of its zeal for the Ten Commandments. 

In a similar manner did the Catholic governments, while defend- 
ing themselves, seem to be defending the Church. What, they 
thought, will be the end of all these new views on religious mat- 
ters? What was their drift? What would it ultimately bring 
about? One thing they saw before their eyes as a consequence of 
the Reformation: It was causing the greatest discord and unrest 
among the people. But the rulers were religious enough to believ: 
that it was doing worse than this—it was destroying the immortal 
souls of men. Death was the punishment for destroying the body; 
were they asked to destroy with less severity those who were en- 
gaged in killing the soul—that soul which Christ Himself had said 
was greater than a world of kingdoms and all their riches? 

Be not frightened, therefore, by the great clamor that is raised by 
our enemies, who are ever fond of hurling the Inquisition at us. 
Despite the storms of opposition and the calumnies of bigotry, honest 
minds will judge aright and the Church shall not be the loser, for 
has not Christ said: “Lo, I am with you all days even to the con-. 
sumation of the world.” 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


FUNERAL OF BISHOP STANG. 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE REv. JAMES CoyLe, 
oF Taunton, Mass. 


“And his disciples remembered that it was written: The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up.”—John xi, 17. 

Most Rev. Archbishops, Right Rev. Bishops, Right Rev. Monsignori, Very 
Rev. and Rev. Fathers, and Dear Brethren: Joy and woe; gladness and 
grief; toil and recompense—such the varied scenes of human existence! The 
sacred page likens man to the flower of the field, that blooms to-day and 
to-morrow is withered in death—to the passing cloud, the puff of vapor, 
that is seen for a brief moment, and then disappears forever—to the keel of 
the vessel, that cleaves the wave in its passage, leaving in its wake a crest 
of foam, to be blotted out by the next billow. Yet, rightly viewed, each 
phase is a manifestation of the power, the wisdom, the beneficence of an 
all-merciful God, for man, at best, is but a sojourner here below, and can 
claim no abiding habitatiou in this vale of tears. Yea, “He doeth all things 
well,” and the shadows and griefs are but the harbingers of the luminous, 
the unending beatitude of our true home and country. In meekest resigna- 
tion, then, O Saviour and Lord, we kiss the rod that smites, and read the 
story of Thy tenderness, even in the voiceless agony of this thrice-sad hour! 

It was the first day of Our Lady’s month and a temple of exceeding beauty 
pulsated with rapture. An archbishop, haloed with a long lifetime of toil; 
prelates from historic and populous Sees; priests, with snowy locks, or in 
the glory of early manhood, crowded its sanctuary, a word of approval on 
every tongue, a benison in every tone. Great God, it was indeed good to 
be there, when the first and twentieth centuries clasped hands; glorying in 
the same unchanging faith, the same sublime ritual! State and city officials 
thronged its spacious nave, and rich and poor, young and old had eyes but 
for one, whose abounding merit had been fully recognized by him who sat 
on the throne, and wielded the scepter of the Fisherman. The bishop of a 
new diocese was to be consecrated, and thanksgiving pulsed through every 
artery of that and the neighboring cities, because of the choice. There were 
sorrows, too, deep-seated and far-reaching, sorrows no man may fully tell, 
but even these were forgotten in the general gladness, evoked by that glorious 
ceremonial. Before the altar knelt the chosen one, in the strength of his 
matured manhood—vowed anew his love and fealty—received, from conse- 
crated hands, the habiliments of a prince of the Church—quitted the old 
scenes and the old friends, to begin, once more, a life of labor and sacrifice, 
where the voice of the Most High had commanded him to pitch his tent. 

Brethren, the acclaim of the Maytide is gone; the voices of the myriads 
are choked with grief, but heaven has welcomed another anointed hero to 
the ranks of the glorified. And the voice of the friend, who syllabled the 
joy of that elder time, must now—O very Calvary of duty! speak the final 
word over the cold remains of the brother, the Superior, who lived and 
moved among us, as priest of Providence and bishop of Fall River! Ah, 
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God, Thou knowest best, and Thy adorable will must ever be the measure 
of our joys and sorrows. 

He came among us, in the long ago, a priest, an exile, with the virtues, the 
learning, the tireless energy of his race and land. He never forgot the 
mother that bore him, never divorced the old affection for the new, but he 
loved America with the intensive fondness of his noble, generous nature. 
How ardently he desired to staunch her wounds, to heal her sores, to elimi- 
nate her plague spots, to bring her, in a word, into closer union with Him, 
who had dowered her so prodigally, and for this he preached and wrote and 
prayed to the very end! There are those here present who can recall the 
young stranger, map in hand, studying the thoroughfares of Providence, and 
familiarizing himself with the confines of the parish in which he was to labor. 
Not a lane or alley, not an attic or cellar of that district but was hallowed by 
his footprint, felt the sweetness of his presence, echoed his prayer and his 
pleading. 

Dear Lord, what an army must have greeted him in the courts of the 
Eternal! The hungry he had fed; the naked he had clothed; the fallen he 
had lifted up—these were there, to welcome, and bear testimony before the 
great white throne of the living God. 

Brethren, the man lives not who can truthfully say that Bishop Stang, as 
priest or prelate, ever denied an alms, ever dallied when duty called, ever 
uttered a harsh or unfeeling word, even when patience was taxed to the 
utmost. His confessional was a Place of Weepers, a haven to which the 
tempest-tossed, the sin-stained, could ever turn and find there the pity and 
pardon of the house of the leper. He loved the poor; he sympathized with 
the sorrowful, and he died as he lived—practically a mendicant! Nay, he was 
rich, not in the stercora which the world prizes, but in the sterling virtues 
of a priest and bishop! Children arise, in yonder city, and call him blessed, 
and well they may, for his earlier manhood was spent slaving and begging 
for their sake. The consecrated brides of Christ will long recall him with 
fondness, and the pain-wrung can not forget his labors while St. Joseph’s 
Hospital lifts its forehead to heaven. 

He was learned as but few of our time, and his learning had only one 
aim, one purpose—the dispelling of error, the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom. He never minimized truth; never truckled, in the slightest degree, to 
so-called popular opinion. He despised shams and fetiches, and tore the 
tinsel from such with an inexorable logic. Christ’s teaching, as Christ gave 
it, and as His Spouse interpreted it, was the norma of each and all his 
utterances. Dominated by the sublimity of his mission, and the responsi- 
bilities it entailed, his language might, at times, be termed severe, whereas 
it was but the conscientious voicing of one who never temporized. His Alma 
Mater honored him, and ennobled herself in the selection, but titles and 
homage made no change in his bearing, and only served to bring into clearer 
view the magnificent equipose of the man. 

His career as a bishop gave serious concern to those who loved him best, 
but his ardor rendered him seemingly impervious to fatigue, and made the 
almost ‘impossible easy of accomplishment. It were less difficult to stem the 
mountain torrent than to bridle the incessant yearnings of that truly apostolic 
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soul. He seemed to possess in equal measure the fiery zeal of St. John 
Chrysostom, the gentleness and affability of St. Francis de Sales, the un- 
bounded and childlike faith of St. Gregory of Nyssa. Circulars, pastorals, 
lectures chained him, late and early, to his desk, and disclosed, in every 
line, a thorough familiarity with the lore of saints and sages. He ruled a 
polyglot priesthood and people more even by example than precept, and, in 
everything he led where others were expected to follow. Purified by suffer- 
ing heroically borne, he closed his eyes on the feast of our Blessed Mother, 
the paeans of the Universal Church in his dying ear, the “Nunc dimittis” of 
the aged Simeon on his lips. “Precious in the sight of God is the death 
of His saints.” 

Fall River mourns, as well she may, her mitred prince, and dons the 
sable of personal loss. Her heirloom, for many cycles yet to come, will be 
the example and teaching of him, whose career was all too short—her first 
bishop. Providence also mingles her tears with ours, grieves over the un- 
timely fate of one whose name shall long be luminous in her annals. But, 
brethren, God knows best, and His adorable will be done. And now, let me 
voice the oft-repeated request of those pallid lips, the “Miserere mei” of 
Christian faith, of Christian hope. Saintly, self-sacrificing, all-zealous as he 
was, he has been judged by infinite holiness, by One whose inexorable justice 
must punish the slighest blemish, the most trivial fault. 

Brethren of the clergy,. remember at the altar, when the Victim of 
propitiation nestles in your trembling hands! Recall him, too, during the 
Holy Hour, when it is your privilege to mingle with the angels, to plead, 
face to face, with the Eucharistic Master! We were, in truth, his cross and 
his crown, and his every breath was a prayer to heaven in our behalf. 

And you, beloved of the laity, forget not the benefactor, who stinted self 
for your sake, during a protracted season of dire distress! Give him that 
which he ever prized most, the fruit of your visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
the alms of a rosary well said, of a Communion well made! He has left us 
for a little while, but he is not dead, for the hour of his passing was but the 
transit to the nobler, better life, 

Most Rev. and Right Rev. Fathers in God, yours, as is fitting, is the last 
sweet privilege—the final and consoling absolution. Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust. The body to the worms, the soul to Him who fashioned it in His own 
image and likeness. 

Friend, father, superior, pray thou for us, as we, in love and in duty, shall 
ever pray for thee! Only a brief span, and then the final meeting—the aurora 
of the unending—the priests with their bishops—the shepherds with their 
flocks ! 

May God crown thee with everlasting splendor, O ceaseless toiler, for 
thou, indeed, couldst truthfully say, did thy humility permit: “Zeal, O God, 
for the glory of Thy name, and for the advancement of Thy kingdom, hath 
eaten me up; nevertheless, not my will but Thine be done.” 

Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon 
him! May he rest in peace! Amen. 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The Period After David and Solomon. 


Fully one thousand years were to elapse before the coming of 
the Son of David, the Messias. On the one hand, we notice an ever 
increasing development of the Messianic idea, and a preparation 
for His coming, especially in Judah. On the other hand, we notice 
the decline and fall of the Jewish kingdom. The ten tribes not only 
set up a Separate political sovereignty, but they break away from 
religious unity, thus preparing the way for their ruin as a people. 
A few, however, remain faithful to Jehovah and His law. Not 
long after the kingdom of Judah also degenerates, and God pun- 
ishes it by allowing the Babylonians to carry them into captivity. 
At length, after a lapse of seventy years, some of them are permitted 
by Cyrus to return, and they rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple. 
Though thoroughly purified from all tendencies to idolatry, the people 
of God became more and more unfaithful, until at last the Expected 
of Israel and the nations comes, to find only a small remnant of His 
people waiting to receive Him. 

This remnant of Israel, however, nobly fulfils its divinely im- 
posed task. It gives the world its Messias. A daughter of David 
is His mother, and a son of David’s line is his foster father. The 
first members of His kingdom are Israelites. Israel gives the Church 
its leaders, the Apostles, who teach, convert and baptize the na- 
tions, although as a people she rejects the Messias. She is hence- 
forth a wanderer over the face of the earth, to return as a people 
only toward the end of the world. God has kept His word to 
David, for David’s Son is about to begin His divine ministry. 


The Kings. 


Some of the kings of Israel are true to their calling as the ancestors 
and types of Christ, but the majority are faithless to the law. Still, 
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despite the sins of men, the preparing for the Messias continues 
year after year. The history of the kings of Judah and of the 
people of God under them is a true model of historical writing, and 
a perfect picture of divine justice, which judges without respect 
of persons, carries out its plans independently of men, and raises 
up from the very stones children of Abraham. 


The Prophets. 


The prophets are the great deliverers, leaders and teachers of 
the people of their own day, and the great seers of the future. 
They paint the picture of the coming Messias and Saviour of the 
world so accurately and with such detail that Isaias has been styled 
the evangelist of the Old Law. They reveal to us, as no other 
writers, the marvelous working out of the divine plans. One has 
only to compare the prophetical books of the Old Scripture with 
the most striking chapters of the world’s history to have at once 
the golden key to a profounder knowledge of the philosophy of 
history. Isaias and Daniel, in their portraits of Nabuchodonosor 
and Cyrus, show us clearly the place they hold in God’s universal 
plan. The portrait of the Messias becomes year by year more 
clearly defined as the Saviour of the world, and Israel’s exclusive- 
ness tends continually to merge into the all-embracing character 
of the new dispensation. 

The prophets describe so well the true spirit and essence of the 
religious life, that we might imagine at times we were reading 
the New Testament. Consider, for example, the beautiful passages 
of Isaias, Daniel and Baruch on the majesty and glory of God, 
the winning portrait of the Messias in Isaias and Amos, the depth 
and purity of the moral and ascetical teaching of all the prophets, 
their beautiful sentiments of love and sorrow, their strength and 
their tenderness, their absolute fidelity to the stern precepts of the 
law, and their kindly, loving spirit toward the offender. There is 
nothing in all classical literature that can be compared in depth 
or sublimity with the moral and religious teachings of the prophets 
of Israel. Their message was not limited to Israel; they announced 
the Messias to all the nations, and prepared the heathen world for 
His coming. God sent them at times to the pagan rulers 
of their day, v. g., Eliseus, Isaias and Daniel, just as in the seven- 
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teenth century He sent the Jesuit missionaries to the court of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

It is clear, therefore, that the reading of the prophetical books 
is very helpful to the sacred orator. In them he will find many 
beautiful thoughts on God, the Saviour and His kingdom, the grace 
of God and its blessings, and the like. 


The Exile. 


Despite God’s help and graces, His people degenerated year 
after year; only a small number remained true to the law. God 
at last punishes them by exiling them as a nation among the pagans, 
destroying like a potter’s vessel their state and sanctuary. Israel 
having proved an adulterous nation, God drives her in disgrace 
from her home. It would seem that God’s people were no longer 
to be the bearers of His revelation. But no; the divine chastise- 
ment purified Israel of her idolatry and was the means of en- 
lightening the pagan world. Babylon making captive of Israel, was 
merely an instrument in the hands of the Most High. Nabuchod- 
onosor, its mighty king, must at last give way before the super- 
natural power of the prophet Daniel, who works and prophecies 
in the midst of pagandom. The new conqueror of Babylon, Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian monarchy, is also forced to yield to the 
Jewish captive, Daniel. He is commanded by God to allow the 
Jews to return and rebuild their temple. Daniel prophecies to King 
Nabuchodonosor the coming of Cyrus, Alexander and the Romans, 
and finally the founding of the universal kingdom of the Messias. 
In this way, the seeds of truth were planted in the pagan world 
by Daniel, and the Jews of the dispersion; and they certainly bore 
fruit in due season. 

This period of Captivity of Judah again gives us a glimpse of 
the unsearchable ways of divine Providence, which the inspired 
writers revealed to us by the command of God: 

(a) Israel was severely punished, and yet at the same time 
purified absolutely of her tendency toward idolatry, and prepared 
for her future vocation. 

(b) The pagan world learned from the people of God the fact 
of the coming Messianic kingdom. With all its great power Baby- 
lon had to subserve the plans of God. 
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A Last Glimpse of the Old Testament. 


Having reached this stage of Israel’s history we glance back- 
ward, and see at once the irresistible tendency of the revelation 
of God toward a universal message of truth and salvation to the 
nations. At first, as we have already seen, God spoke to all man- 
kind. That is the reason why we find among the pagan peoples 
of the world a faint glimmer of the truth, even though it be dis- 
torted and travestied by the sinning. In God’s plan, the religion 
of revelation was to enter into relations with all the great peoples 
of antiquity; with old and new Babylon, the Egyptians, the Assyr- 
ians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the numerous small 
nations are the Orient. 

The captivity of Israel was the means of teaching the truths of 
God to the pagan world and its rulers. Not all the Jews were 
in the providence of God to return to the Holy City. The prophet 
Daniel and many other Jews remained among the pagans. This 
was the beginning of the great Jewish dispersion (Diaspora) in 
every nation of the known world. The institution of the syna- 
gogue, which began in the time of the exile, spread everywhere 
that the Jews traveled: “For Moses of old hath in every city (even 
in the pagan cities) them that preach him in the synagogue” (Acts 
XV, 21). 

The synagogues exercised an influence even beyond the confines 
of the Jewish world. They enabled Israel to make converts among 
the pagans who attended their services. The Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures prepared the Grecian world for the 
divine revelation contained in both the Old and New Testaments. 
The latest Sapiential books, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, show plain- 
ly the influence of the current schools of heathen philosophy, while 
they declare the glorious workings of divine Providence and the 
universal mission of Israel (Eccl. xlii, 50). The two books of 
Paralipomenon, Esdras, Nehemias, Tobias, Judith, Esther, 1 and 
2 Machabees, all speak clearly of Israel’s universal mission, while 
the prophets, especially Isaias, paint the universal kingdom of the 
Messias in the most glowing colors. 

Israel after the captivity, under the influence of Aggeus, Zacharias, 
Esdras and Nehemias, was again loyal to the law. As soon as the 
religious, moral and social status of the Jews were re-established. 
God sent His last great prophet, Malachy, to announce the coming 
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of the Messias, and His sublime sacrifice. His message is a strong 
command to Israel to be faithful to the law of Moses (Mal. iii, 22). 
He prophecies the precursor of the Messias, John the Baptist at 
the first coming, and Elias at the second, and then the Messias 
Himself, the Mediator of the new covenant that Israel so ardently 
desired (Mal. iii, 1; Cf. Matt. xi, 10; xvii, 10). And the prophet 
closes with the anxious question on his lips: “And who shall be 
able to think of the day of his coming?” (Mal. iii, 2.) 

Israel’s might as a kingdom ends with the last of the prophets. 
Henceforth she is to feel herself unaer the yoke of foreign masters, 
Persian, Syrian and Roman. The race of David, and of the Son of 
David, the Messias, is no longer the ruling power in Jewry. The 
Messianic spark, however, still glimmers, until finally in the ful- 
ness of time it shines forth before Israel and the whole world. Not, 
however, in the might of human glory and power does the Messias 
come, but in lowliness and in the quiet of Bethlehem’s manger, as 
the providence of God had decreed. 

Israel is ruled henceforth by her priests. They govern the people 
as “the great Synagogue” under the Persians, the “Gerusia” under 
the Machabees and the “Sanhedrin” under the Romans. Israel 
is now faithful to the law, and completely cleansed of idolatry. 
The worship of God in the new Temple seems to be more earnest 
and more spiritual. The people become more devout by prayer and 
the reading of the Sacred Scriptures. The sorrows of the exile 
had taught them how to pray; their banishment from the Temple 
increased their longing for it and the sacred liturgy. The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath gathered all Israel into their synagogues, 
which now were spread everywhere. The people, no longer di- 
vided into various tribes, was more united and powerful. The wor- 
shipers of the true God in Galilee had their own synagogues, and 
were closely united with the Temple of Jerusalem. Samaria alone 
remained a people apart. In such an environment lived the heroes 
of the time of the Machabees; noble and pure-minded souls who 
compare in greatness with any of the world’s great men. 

In such an environment lived, in the fulness of time, the families 
of Zachary and Elizabeth, and the Virgin Mother of God, “just 
before God, walking in all the commandments and justifications of 
the Lord, without blame” (Luke i, 6). 

Soon, however, the Jewish priesthood began to degenerate. 
Their different schools and sects destroyed the true spirit of Israel’s 
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law and worship. The Machabees in the days of stress and trial, 
and in the midst of a Godless, pagan civilization, had fought for 
high ideals. But very soon afterward Israel, in her days of po- 
litical independence, began to regard herself merely as a political 
power. The political aspirations of both priests and people soon 
destroyed the true idea of the Messias. Parties and heresies divided 
the people; “the blind led the blind, and both fell into the pit” 
(Matt. xv, 14). The slavish worship of the letter of the law para- 
lyzed the energies of Israel. 

And when the iron hand of the Romans was laid heavily upon 
her, the majority of both priests and people looked forward, not 
to a Messias who would free them from their sins, but to a political 
Messias, who would break the hated Roman yoke, and raise Israel 
to her place among the nations. So ends the Old Testament. 

The New Testament begins “in the days of Herod” (Luke i, 5). 
Herod is the very embodiment of the times. He is a mere puppet 
of the Romans; not a Jew, but a king of the Jews against their 
will. And yet Israel has only herself to blame for the coming of 
the Idumaean. Simon Machabeus, who had brought the Jewish 
war of independence to a successful issue, had agreed to rule the 
people until the coming of the true prophet. But his successors, 
especially Aristobalus, insisted on being made kings on the throne 
of David. The divisions and crimes of this royal house brought 
about the intervention of the Romans, who finally placed Herod 
on the throne of Israel, as their creature and vassal king. 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR 
CONFIRMATION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VII. Tue SEvEN Fruits. 


This morning, dear children, your happy day arrived. It is: 
nearly over now, and very shortly it will be a thing of the past. 
You must never let the memory of it die. It has too much signifi- 
cance for you. It has been a day of too much gain for you to forget 
it altogether. The Holy Ghost came to you just as really as 
so many years ago He came to the Apostles. You received the 
same Holy Ghost, the same Holy Ghost with the same gifts and 
the same fruits. He imparted of His grace much more abundantly 
to them than to you, because their mission was a sublimer one than 
yours and their work more difficult. Otherwise there is no differ-. 
ence. It was the same Holy Ghost who gave courage to the mar- 
tyrs, young and old. Remember, there were many boy and girl: 
martyrs. It was the same Holy Ghost who preserved the Virgins. 
in their purity. It was the same Holy Ghost who fortified the Con- 
fessors and all the Saints who are honored on the altars of your 
Church. 

You are not saints, you are not martyrs, nor are you apostles as. 
Peter and Paul and the others were. Yet, in a way you have a mis- 
sion and a work. Your mission is to prove by the virtues you prac-- 
tise how much the Sacrament can do for human nature in elevating 
it and making it stronger than all the temptations of the world. 
Your work is to forge ahead through difficulties of every kind, until 
you reach the kingdom of which Baptism made you heirs and Con- 
firmation made you soldiers. Besides, who knows what particular 
task may be yet yours to perform? Some of you may in future 
years become priests. Perhaps one or two of you may be conse-. 
crated Bishops. Some of the girls may become nuns. Both nuns: 
and priests are in their degree apostles since it is their appointed 
duty in life to glorify the Church and bring salvation to souls. A 
vocation may spring up on a day like this. The Spirit of God makes 
His own choice, and it could easily be that a call to the priesthood: 
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or to the religious life may have been heard by some of you to-day. 

Confirmation Day is a wonderful one, and on it the Holy Spirit 
does marvelous things with souls and lays down the foundations of 
many saintly and eminently useful lives. It is a day full of sug- 
gestions, full of inspirations. It is, as you have been so often in- 
formed, the real commencement of the Christian life. Spiritually 
you are grown now. You can utter no complaint if life grows full 
of trials heavy and sore, trials which shake souls. You can utter 
no complaint, because not only have you been forewarned, but you 
have also been forearmed. Heaven can do no more for you. You 
know where you can always repair for light and strength. The 
Divine Spirit, with all His power, has come to you and He will 
abide with you until you bid Him away. Even after you have re- 
jected Him, again He will come back to you, if you beseech with a 
humble and contrite heart. 

The gifts which became yours to-day are numerous and are price- 
less. They are valuable beyond all reckoning. So much so that it 
would be impossible to say which is of more worth than another. 
It will not be amiss to think over those seven invaluable possessions 
which were made yours this morning, to think over what they are 
and how rich they will make you. You will need every one of 
them as you proceed along the journey of life. There is wisdom 
which makes you wise in the things of God, gives you a distaste 
for the vain things of the world and teaches you to direct your 
whole life and all your actions to the honor and glory of God. 
Understanding enables you to know more clearly the mysteries of 
your faith. Counsel is a warning against all the deceits of the 
devil as well as all the dangers to salvation. Fortitude makes you 
strong to do the will of God in all things. Knowledge helps you to 
discover the will of God in all things. Piety inclines you to love 
Him as a Father and to obey Him because you love. Lastly, the 
fear of God implants in you a dread of sin and the desire to suffer 
anything rather than to displease Him even in the slightest degree. 

Wondrous gifts these are certainly. It is very hard to make a 
distinction between them and to say which excels the other. Cer- 
tainly you must cultivate them all, that is, use them all to the best 
advantage. The two mentioned last are piety and the fear of the 
Lord. Perhaps it would not be exaggerating to say that these two 
embrace all the rest. Most surely it is true that if you exercise 
piety and the fear of the Lord you will in all your acts so plan your 
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life that it will be a life of wisdom and knowledge and understand- 
ing and counsel and fortitude. 

You have been told many and many a time that the surest way of 
never offending God is to love Him. There are so many reasons 
why you should love God, the chiefest of which is that He has loved 
you from all eternity with an infinite love. “Behold,” says the 
Lord in Holy Writ, “I have loved thee with an everlasting love” 
(Jer. xxxi). He has never grown tired of you. His loving arms 
have been about you day and night since the hour of your birth, 
and nothing in heaven or earth can harm you as long as He holds 
you in His embrace. 

More than father or mother has He loved you. His love has 
been so unselfish. Yes, He yearns for our hearts, but in reality 
what doth it profit the Almighty to be the object of the most ardent 
human love? Whatever we do for Him through love, while it testi- 
fies to our obedience and thus honors Him, means very little, if 
anything, to Him, but only renders Him more lavish of His favors 
to His creatures. 

So, my children, let love for the great, good, infinitely bountiful 
Maker prompt you during your whole life, not only in a general 
way, but in the minutest details of your activity. The Holy Ghost 
has sown richly in Confirmation to-day the seeds of that love in 
bestowing upon you the gift of piety. But notice well that while 
conferring piety He also endowed you with another gift—the gift 
of the fear of the Lord. So you must love and fear at the same time. 
There must be love in your fear and there must be fear in your 
love. You must love in such a way that with all your love you 
are afraid by some fault of yours to lose God. You are to fear Him, 
but in all your fear there must be mingled love. Hence is it said 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. It is only the 
beginning. It is not the whole wisdom. To fear God so as to lose 
all truth in Him is no wisdom at all, but on the contrary, is extreme 
folly. The two gifts must go hand in hand, otherwise the results 
will be either overweening confidence or utter servility. 

You must never forget that you are God’s children and not His 
slaves. You have been brought here this afternoon in order to re- 
capitulate profitably the thought accorded you this morning, in 
order to impress more deeply upon your minds the memories of this 
eventful day. In earlier days there were some customs which 
formed part of the Confirmation ceremony. They were not essential 
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and to-day have been dropped altogether. There was given a kiss 
of peace to signify that one of the fruits of the Holy Spirit was 
that peace which is a foretaste of heaven and surpasseth all under- 
standing. They used to bind a fillet or band which covered the 
forehead in order to keep untouched the spot blessed by the Sacred 
Chrism. There was one intention in all this, which was to keep 
’ vividly before the minds of those confirmed the significance of the 
Sacrament. 

After your first Communion you were called together in order to 
renew your promises of Baptism. We will renew them again to- 
day. No need to tell you that if you are faithful to those promises 
you will be in very deed perfect Christians. You are committed 
now, in the sight of men, and by the very nature of your Confirma- 
tion grace, to prove yourselves Catholics not in name merely, but 
in reality. You have taken a pledge to obey your Church in all its 
laws. If you accustom yourselves while young to a careful com- 
pliance with the precepts of your religion in every detail, there will 
be great reason to hope that as you advance in life you will still 
be faithful. 

There are some practices which are recommended to you in a 
very special manner, and according as you adhere to them is your 
Catholicity beyond doubt, or under suspicion. There is the Sunday 
Mass and the Mass on holidays of obligation. Resolve now never to 
miss Mass. Put everything else aside in order that this precept may 
be fulfilled. Make no excuse for yourselves. To absent yourselves 
from the Mass on days on which the hearing is obligatory, you 
must have a grave, a very grave reason indeed. What is your weck 
going to be if you do not bring down upon it the blessing of the 
Holy Sacrifice? It will be a week begun in sin, and God alone 
knows how it will end. You can not calculate the immensity of the 
benediction which will come to you and yours by fidelity to this law 
of the Church. There are, thank God, men and women who will 
travel any distance and face any weather rather than miss Mass. 
There is no doubt that God will favor at the hour of death in a 
particular manner whoever is in a position to say that never in all 
his life did he willingly absent himself from the Mass of obligation. 

Then there is the abstinence on Fridays. Abstain always, my dear 
children. Never take it upon yourselves to excuse yourselves. Let 
no human respect deter you. People will not think any the less of 
you if you are scrupulous on this point. They may smile or even 
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laugh at you, but in their heart of hearts they will respect you. 
The Mass and the Friday abstinence afford you many opportunities 
of manifesting yourselves true Catholics. 

Can you doubt that showing yourselves brave for the sake of 
your religion and your conscience, that God will remember your 
generosity? God will never be outdone in liberality. So, whether 
at home or abroad, with friends or with strangers, during the work- 
ing year or during vacation, be steadfast in your determination to 
go to Mass when obliged by the Church, and to abstain from meat 
on Fridays. No surrender on this point, anywhere or at any time 
or before anybody. 

There is another resolution which you must add to the foregoing 
two—the resolution, namely, to say your morning and evening pray- 
ers. Not only are you to say them regularly, but you are to say 
them with attention, with piety and with devotion. They are prayers 
and not recitations. They must be said with the heart as well as 
with the lips. They need not be long prayers. Kneel down, make 
the sign of the Cross, then quietly recite the “Our Father,” the 
“Hail Mary,” the Creed. In the morning you might add an in- 
vocation to St. Joseph in which you will ask him for the grace of 
a happy death. Then raise your Confirmation Flag—resolve that 
all day long you are going to be perfect Christian soldiers, that 
there will be no sin in thought, word or deed. Another sign of the 
Cross and go cheerfully to the business of the new day. At night 
you may say the same prayers, only closing with an act of contri- 
tion for all the sins of your life as well as of the day just closed. 

How long do you think these prayers will take, even when said 
with all attention and devotion. Just one hundred and twenty sec- 
onds, that is, just two minutes, in all four minutes a day. Four 
minutes daily! Is that too much time to give to God? Is that too 
big a price to pay for your everlasting happiness? Yet heaven will 
be yours if you keep to those resolutions, to those promises which, 
in addition to your baptismal vows, you are now going to make by 
way of some small return for the signal favor of your Confirmation. 

May the Holy Ghost, who is in you, strengthen you in these pur- 
poses and thus make you perfect Christian soldiers and in the end 
crown you with the glory which never fades. 
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CONFERENCES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


My Dear Children: Amongst your companions there are surely 
some who please and attract you more than others, some with whom 
you find yourselves in sympathy, with whom you will more readily 
talk and play, and these you call your friends. You do not suspect 
every one to be bad, wicked and unworthy of affection; on the con- 
trary, you are inclined to believe that very many are really good and 
deserving of your regard, and this is just. Still in this, as in all 
other things, there are rules to be obeyed, points to be considered, 
the disregard of which would render our friendships either posi- 
tively dangerous or at least not so commendable as they ought to be. 

Three qualities before all should be looked for in your friend- 
ships: they should be well chosen, sincere, and serious. Let us see 
what this means. 

In the first place you should choose your friends, that is self-evi- 
dent. We can not be the particular friend of everyone, without 
distinction ; it would amount in the end to being no one’s particular 
friend; therefore we make our choice of our particular friends. 
There is a right and a wrong manner of choosing and this is an im- 
portant point. 

Let us see how your choose your friends. This is frequently done 
blindly, on the first impulse, without thought or reflection; this boy, 
this girl pleases you, he or she is clean, cheerful and jolly, that 
suffices; in a few minutes you are friends! Yet how very unrea- 
sonable it is to act quickly in such matters, to settle them by looks, 
by pleasing ways. What is it really that you should like in your 
friend? Is it himself, or herself, or merely the smile, the voice, and 
jolly ways? I think it should be himself. But you can not learn to 
know him or her within a few minutes, or days. A pleasant smile 
and cheerful ways are but exterior signs, giving no indication of 
‘character or heart; two children may resemble one another greatly 
by these characteristics, and yet be entirely dissimilar at heart. 
One may be intelligent, the other silly; one good-hearted, the other 
selfish ; one conscientious, the other reckless; all this can not be told 
by the sound of the voice or by the color of the hair. Do not, there- 
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fore, be in a hurry to bestow your friendship; rather be observant ; 
study and consider. Strive to know those whom you would make 
your friends, and act according to your observations. 

But, you will ask, by what rules can I decide? What. qualities 
must they possess whom I shall choose to be my friends? Well, 
there is one quality above all things necessary, and this is that he 
or she must be a good child, there must be a good will, a desire ta 
shun evil and everything of a nature that would trouble your con- 
science. Just as soon as a companion shows a tendency to weaken 
your good resolutions and to incite you to bad actions, reject him; 
he is not the proper friend for you. He may be very clever, witty, 
lively—all this is possible, but he is all the more dangerous on this 
account. At all cost you must shake off his influence. Should you 
make a friend of him, he will gain an influence over you which 
you do not suspect, and the consequences will be evil. 

It may be said that friendship is a deal, an exchange, between two 
souls; if the two friends are good they are mutually benefited by 
this barter, and both will become good. If, however, one of the 
friends is wicked, the result will be, as frequently happens in busi- 
ness when honest men deal with dishonest ones, the good people 
are duped and the dishonest ones have things their way. And thus 
it is with friendship, the good party is robbed of the good that 
was in him, and the corrupt party will succeed in making his 
friend wicked like unto himself. Often we see good children fall- 
ing into that pitfall of bad friendships and bad company, and 
through them losing their innocence, their piety, their good char- 
acter. 

Be very careful not to attach yourselves to bad companions, and 
to this end you must require above all that your friends be good 
children. Keep away from the others! After the point of good 
character is considered you may follow your preferences and choose, 
always among the good children, those by whom you are especially 
attracted. But if you want to be quite safe, it is well to examine 
what these attractions are, for very often we are attracted to 
others by their shortcomings, especially when these are in harmony 
with our own. 

Like seeks like; the idle go preferably with the idle, the proud 
with the proud, the quarrelsome seek the quarrelsome. Being idle, 
proud, quarrelsome does not always mean that a child is really bad, 
and consequently these would not be dangerous friendships, in the 
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sense before mentioned. Yet all the same we must not seek in the 
friendships which we make anything that will encourage or de- 
velop our own faults, and this is why it would be better for a child 
inclined to idleness to seek a companion who is industrious; a 
proud child may profitably associate with one of unassuming ways; 
a quarrelsome boy will be benefited by a peaceful companion; in 
this way things will be evenly balanced. Thus, two natures not 
possessing the same inclinations, nor the same good qualities, will 
derive profit from mutual association, the idle one, for instance, los- 
ing his idleness by associating with an industrious child, while this 
industrious child, who may be impulsive or vain, acquires from the 
idle child gentleness and modesty. This is a good bargain, and 
when it becomes a question of choosing friends you will do well to 
consider the deal in this light. 

Supposing now that your friendship has been well chosen, it must 
furthermore be sincere. I am very far from suspecting you of 
falseness, my dear children, on this head; it is not usual at your 
age to show friendship where you do not feel it; quite the con- 
trary, you are generally moved too quickly by your feelings and 
impressions, and you are likely to act on them at once with sin- 
cerity, even to such an extent that at times your sincerity is im- 
prudent. When you do not like a person, you perhaps show it 
more than you ought to; your parent may have had to reprove you 
at times when you showed too plainly that you did not care for 
certain persons. While I believe, therefore, that you are sincere 
when you show your friendship, I want to impress upon you that 
your sincerity must not be a matter of expression only, but a matter 
of the heart. When you say that you like this companion or that 
friend, are you not deceiving yourself? Are you quite sure that 
this is really so? It is very easy to be mistaken as to one’s true 
feelings. Some children may imagine that they like others, while 
all the time they really only like themselves. Let us see what this 
means. Tell me, my dear child, do you ever think of pleasing this 
good friend of yours, of rendering him some little service? Do 
you want him to be good and happy, to make progress at school? 
Do you feel worried when he is in trouble? Are you ready and 
willing to go to his assistance, to encourage and console him? In 
a word, are you capable of forgetting yourself, if necessary, to make 
a sacrifice in proof of your friendship? If this is not so, if in your 
friend’s society you seek alone your own pleasure, the fun of play- 
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ing and chatting with such a companion, if he must be always at 
your service, conforming in all things to your ideas, you had better 
put aside the word friendship, for it is nothing but selfishness. You 
are not a real friend, then, but a self-willed person who is willing 
to have a friend if he can lord it over this friend. 

I think that you have understood now what I mean by sincerity. 
Have a thorough dislike of selfishness, and most particularly of 
that form of selfishness which assumes the form of false friendship. 

Finally, my dear children, your friendships should be serious. 
We must be serious in all our undertakings. Seriousness is the 
opposite of frivolity: we must never be frivolous. To be frivolous 
is to strive incessantly and solely for that which amuses and pleases. 
Amusement and pleasure are good in their way at the proper time 
and within the bounds of reason. They are no obstacle to our 
being serious, but the desire of amusement and pleasure all the 
time, and without reserve, is the sign of a frivolous mind and 
heart. Do not be frivolous in your friendships; that is, do not 
seek in friendship only pleasure and amusement. It is understood 
that you should be glad with your friends, and that they should 
be the companions in your recreation, games and walks, but it is 
also understood that your friendship must not have that aim only. 
The great and principal aim of true friendship is to help one an- 
other to become better, more virtuous, more obedient, more pious. 
In the Lives of the Saints we find examples of friends who by 
helping one another became saints; so, for instance, St. Gregory 
and St. Basil. This should be our ideal of true friendship. 

What a glorious sight is that of two friends leaning upon one 
another in order to walk the good path. What easy progress will 
they make! How strong they will feel against bad examples and 
temptations! When standing alone we are afraid, but with a strong 
friend at our side we fear nothing; there is the mutual encourage- 
ment by word and example, the mutual benefit to one another. 
How happy your teachers would be if they perceived this sort 
of friendship among you! How worried they will be, on the con- 
trary, when they notice indications of a frivolous friendship be- 
tween two children. They know that such frivolous friendships 
are not only useless, but even likely to breed bad and even sinful 
habits. Friendship of a frivolous nature is no longer a flower 
shedding perfume and delight; it resembles rather the poisonous 
growth which breeds sickness and death. 
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In conclusion let me repeat to you the words which a pious youth 
once addressed to his friend: “I hope,” he wrote, “that between us 
there is a third; and that this third is Our Lord Jesus.” Truly 
this is the secret of good friendship, of well chosen, sincere, serious 
friendship, namely, that it be worthy to admit Jesus, the Divine 
Friend, to be the third party to the union. 

Go, then, and remodel your present friendship on these lines, 
and bear these things in mind when forming friendships hereafter. 

















PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Ex Actis Pu X. 


Appointment of New Cardinals. 

In a recent Consistory held on April 15, the Holy Father 
appointed as Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church Mgr. 
Cavallari, Patriarch of Venice; Mgr. Aguirre y Garcia, 
Archbishop of Burgos; Mgr. Rinaldini, Nuncio to Spain; 
Mgr. Lorenzelli, Archbishop of Lucca; Mgr. Maffi, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa; Mgr. Lualdi, Archbishop of Palermo; 
Mgr. Mercier, Archbishop of Mechlin. The Allocution on 
that occasion referred to the difficulties of the Church in 
France. Three days later the Holy Father delivered a 
second Allocution to the new Cardinals on dangerous doc- 
trinal tendencies. 


From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


Ursuline Provinces. 

In accordance with a request from the Prioress General 
of the Ursulines, the community has been divided into 
eight provinces, as follows: Italy, Austro-Hungary, East- 
ern France, Western France, the British Isles and the 
Netherlands, the Northern States, U. S. A.; the Southern 
States, U. S. A.; Spain and Portugal. (February 23, 


1907.) 


From the Congregation of the Index. 





The following works have been put on the Index of 
Prohibited Books: A work in French on “The Satanic 
Mysteries of Lourdes,” by Mgr. L. Goursat; another in 
French on “The Secret of Mélanie, the Shepherdess of La 
Salette,” by Rev. G. Combe; a Lithuanian Catechism by 
Juozupas Ambraziejus; and a book in Spanish, “El in- 
maculate San Jose,” by Jose Corbato. (April 12, 1907.) 
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IV. From the Congregation of Rites. 
Communion in Private Oratories. . 
The following responses were rendered on this point: 
(1) Granted that there be an apostolic indult for the con- 
cession of a private oratory, Holy Communion may be ad- 
ministered therein, with the permission of the Ordinary, to 
those in whose favor the indult is given; (2) unless the 
apostolic indult specify such extension of privilege, it is 
not permissible to give Holy Communion in such oratories 
to outside parties assisting at the Mass, (February 10, 


1906. ) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
ANTICIPATING THE OFFICE. 


X. has been in the habit of anticipating his office every day at 
two o'clock P. M. He has no special faculty from his Bishop or 
from the Holy See to do this. He finds it extremely convenient, 
however, although there are many days when he could wait a few 
hours longer before anticipating for the next day. 

Was his anticipation of the office at two o’clock on those days 


when he might have waited a few hours longer, valid, and if valid 
was it also lawful? 


ANSWER: 


According to the opinion of many approved theologians, and 
which opinion is therefore certainly probable, the office may be an- 
ticipated every day from two o’clock in the afternoon, in all cases 
validly and for a slight reason at least, licitly, without any special 
indult or faculty from the Holy See. We are aware that this is not 
the more generally received opinion of the theologians, either an- 
cient or modern, but still it is supported by theologians of such great 


authority that it can be said to enjoy both internal and external 
probability. 
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St. Alphonsus, in the first edition of his Moral Theology, called 
this opinion most probable, probablissima. In the later editions, 
however, of his work, he retracted these words, and expressed his 
belief that the truer opinion was that it was not allowed, without 
a special permission from the Holy See, to anticipate the office at 
two P. M. But Sabetti, Bucceroni, Ballerini-Palmieri, Genicot, 
Noldin, etc., as well as the Salmanticenses, Sanchez, Viva, etc., all 
agree in saying that the opinion is solidly probable, that holds that 
a priest may anticipate his office every day at two o'clock in the 
afternoon without any special authorization from the Holy See. 
They reach this conclusion in this way. In the beginning, matins and 
lauds .were recited during the night time. Gradually, however, the 
practice grew up of anticipating the next day’s office the evening 
before, after sunset. In the course of time this was improved on, 
by reciting matins and lauds when the evening began to fall, that is 
to say, when the sun was half way between the zenith and the 
horizon. Because, when the sun reached this point, the tempus 
vespertinum began. Finally the custom grew of anticipating the 
next day’s matins and lauds, from the beginning of the tempus ves- 
pertinum not of the natural day, but of the ecclesiastical day. 
Now, the tempus vespertinum of the ecclesiastical day began at two 
o'clock. That is to say, the evening of the ecclesiastical day began 
when vespers were recited in the choir. Vespers were recited in 
choir when the sun was half way between the zenith and the horizon 
in the afternoon. Now, however, vespers are recited in choir at two 
o'clock P. M., so that two o’clock P. M. is now the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical evening. As soon, therefore, as vespers have been 
said in the choir, i, e., about two P. M., the next day is, figuratively 
speaking, beginning, and the office of the next day may be begun. 
St. Thomas says: “Quantum ad ecclesiasticum officium incipit 
dies a vesperis ; unde si aliquis post dictas vesperas, et completorium, 
dicat matutinum, jam hoc pertinet ad diem sequentem” (Quodlib. v, 
a. 28). 

In 1876 the Congregation of Rites was asked: “Quanam hora 
liceat incipere privatam recitationem matutini cum laudibus vespere 
diei praecedentis?” To which the Congregation made reply: “Pri- 
vatam recitationem matutini cum laudibus vespere diei praecedentis 
incipi posse quando sol medium cursum tenet inter meridiem et 
occasum.” Again, a few years later, the same congregation was 
asked: “An praedicta responsio ita intelligenda sit ut ille non satis- 
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faceret obligationi suae, qui matutinum cum laudibus vespere diei 
praecedentis recitasset priusquam sol medium cursum teneret inter 
meridiem et occasum?”’ To which was answered: “Consulantur 
probati auctores.” From these two answers of the Congregation 
of Rites we gather, first, that if the opinion which allows anticipa- 
tion of matins and lauds from two o’clock P. M. were wrong, the 
congregation would have condemned it; and secondly, since the con- 
gregation refers us to approved authors, and since many of the most 
eminent among these allow a priest to anticipate matins and lauds 
from two o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding day, it follows 
that the Holy See gives countenance, constructively, to the practice 
of anticipating matins and lauds at two o'clock of the preceding 
day, without a special dispensation. 

Therefore, we say, whoever anticipates his office at two o'clock the 
preceding afternoon, does so validly, that is, he is not bound under 
pain of mortal sin to repeat it later, either on that day or on the 
next; and if he have a “tenuis ratio’ for so anticipating, he does 
so lawfully. Now, in the case before us, X. has a sufficient reason 
on some days for anticipating at two o’clock, but then on other days 
he has no special reason, and could just as well put it off until 
later. However, on such days as he has no special reason for be- 
ginning the next day’s office at two o’clock the very convenience 
that it affords him is a sufficient reason. It lends regularity to his 
recitation of the office, and strengthens a very excellent practice, 
and is of itself ample reason for anticipating every day at two 
o’clock P. M. It would be difficult to convince us that not every 
secular priest in this country has sufficient reason to anticipate his 
office at two o’clock P. M. every day, without any special dispensa- 
tion or faculty to do so. But when one considers the weight of 
theological authority which justifies one in so doing, he were a very 
scrupulous and unreasonable man, indeed, who would give up so 
laudable a practice for so poor a scruple. 














